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r ie JOHN HARVEY & SONS LTD 


4 BRISTOL FOUNDED 1796 
THE | Wine merchants to the late King George V 
raroat /ALTCNDULUS 


SPECIALITIES 
GLYCERINE & BLACKCURRANT 


HARVEY’S Merienda Sherry 
PASTI LLES P/ : HARVEY'S Bristol Milk Sherry 
ease write for 


complete Price List. HARVEY’S Bristol Cream Sherry 
FROM CHEMISTS ONLY, 84d. & 1/4 Large stocks of all HARVEY'S White Cap Port 
\_ inervve A TIN WITH YOUR NEXT PARCEL TO THE FORCES! descriptions available HARVEY’S Hunting Port, etc., etc. 
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->—GOOD CARS WA WANTED— 


The highest cash prices for good 
modern used cars are offered by 


The Car Mart Ltd. You will be more 
than satisfied with the figure offered. ¥“. esta 
Write or ’phone to-day 


td uston MINERAL WATERS 
146 Parle Lane, arMart 320 Euston Rd. 


Depend on obtaining the Best 





HAVE NO EQUAL 
Ask for them by name 


Tel. : Grov. 3434 Tel. : Eus. 1212 




















QUESTION: ANSWER: 


Who made Gt. Britain famous for DE RESZKE 
producing the world’s finest 


VIRGINIA CIGARETTES ? . . « Of course ! 





THE PERFECT PICK: ME-UP 


BABY SIZE 6d. 
MADE BY GAYMER'S OF ATTLEBOROUGH 
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There is talk of famine in Europe. Where Hitler 
rides—famine cannot be far behind. 


But Hitler does not ride here. 


The Harvest is being gathered here —and in the 
wide wheatfields of the Empire behind us. 


This is a blessing for which we must be grateful. 
But what keeps it for us? 


Our Air Force, our Army, our Navy, our Merchant 
Service—and you. 


Every time you are about to spend a shilling or a 
pound, and then decide instead to lend it to the country 
—you are adding to the great harvest of strength with 
which we shall beat Hitler. 


Money is the means of winning this war. It pays 
for convoys, Spitfires, mine-sweepers, sustenance, safety. 


And you have the money. Not much, perhaps. 
But if Britain’s golden meadows and Britain’s great 
defence measures are to win through—then what you 
have in your pocket, your purse, your pay-envelope, 
your pass-book, must be lent to the Government. 


Lend all you’ve got—by buying Savings Certificates, 
Defence Bonds or National War Bonds; or depositing 
in the Post Office or Trustee Savings Banks. 


Issued by The National Savings Committee, London 
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OFFICERS? 


GREATCOATS 


At very short notice our Uniform Department can provide 


officers of the three services with made-to-measure greatcoats 
that are correct in every detail. Or. for the officer who must 
be equipped immediately, we have greatcoats, carefully tailored 
in advance in a variety of fittings, in our Ready-for-Service 


Department. The materials are excellent and generously warm. 


AUSTIN REED 


OF REGENT STREET 


103-113 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 @ LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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BOMBERS’ PREY. 


GOEBRING’S ATTACKS ON LONDON ACHIEVE LITTLE BUT THE MAIMING AND SLAUGHTERING OF CHILDREN. 
~ Pholograph by Cecil Beaton. 
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.. ioe I was a small boy in the early days of the 
century I went to a preparatory school that over- 
looked the English Channel at the point where it enters 
the Straits of Dover. It was a great place for ships and 
one could see them perpetually passing to and fro: big 
liners, tankers, coastal freighters, many sailing-ships and 
sometimes, to my boyish joy, his Majesty’s ships of war. 
On fine days one could see the far shore of the Channel 
and picture the days when Napoleon’s Grand Army drilled 
and paraded on those not very remote cliffs, with fell intent 
to destroy the England of the Prince Regent and Jane 
Austen. And often, being of a romantic mind, with strong 
martial leanings, I used to wish myself back in those days. 
Those I lived in seemed prosaic in comparison with them, 
or so I thought. 


Sometimes one could almost recapture that century-old 
drama of England’s history. On certain great days, the 
King’s Birthday, the anniversaries of Waterloo and 
Trafalgar, the school paraded on the football field above 
the sea, and here, in an ancient Martello tower, we celebrated 
the breaking of the flag and sang the national anthem. 
And if an enemy’s fleet, we thought with confused 





DISPLAYING, UNDER SIMILAR MISFORTUNE, THE FORTITUDE SHOWN BY THEIR PEOPLE : 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


would-be masters should—to treat with gentleness. They 
have a bad cause and we a good. The writer was one of 
many millions who did not want this war, who wished, 
like the isolationists in America, to live and let live. The 
German leaders willed it otherwise and will it so to-day. 
There is nothing for an Englishman to do now but conquer 
or die in the last ditch. We have no doubt but that 
we shall conquer. 


So our ancestors thought as they waited for “‘ Bony” to 
make his monstrous attempt. The volunteers and sea- 
fencibles—the Home Guards of the eighteen-hundreds— 
assembled in their thousands to guard the downs and the 
Channel marshes, artillery rumbled through quiet Kent and 
Sussex villages, Jem Purchass and his fellow-yokels watched 
night by night by the unlit beacon on Rainbarrow’s lonely 
height. And on every western and southern road the 
red-coated regiments marched singing 

We be the King’s men, hale and hearty, 

Marching to meet one Buonaparty ; 

If he won’t sail, lest the wind should blow, 

We shall have marched for nothing, O! 
Right fol-lol ! 


@ 
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PALACE AFTER INSPECTING BOMB DAMAGE THERE. 








Protestant invader god speed. There have also been 
many lesser threats of invasion, some of them rather 
ridiculous, like that of the French chauvinist colonels in 
the early 'fifties, which Punch satirised in a new Bayeux 
tapestry with accompanying rhymes : 

Ye broode of Gallic cocke, 

Defying rolle and rocke, 

Across ye Channele sailing 

With retching and with railinge. 
There was also the famous occasion when a French revolu- 
tionary army got ashore in South Wales, only to fly before 
the terrible spectacle of red-cloaked Welsh countrywomen 
climbing a nearby hill to view the battle. 


Of all invasions, the one that got nearest to 
destroying us was the Armada. It was taken very seriously 
at the time—quite as seriously as we have taken Hitler’s 
thundering and rather monotonous threats and preparations— 
even in remote island villages, as is shown by the faded 
‘“*L.D.V.” demand made on the inmate of a little Bucking- 
hamshire parsonage : 

Mr. Ffavour, Vicar of Winslow, one musket furnished, that is to say, 


THE KING AND QUEEN, WITH MR. CHURCHILL, IN THE GROUNDS OF BUCKINGHAM 


On page 363 we -publish photographs of their Majesties inspecting damage done to Buckingham Palace by the time-bomb which exploded with terrific force on September 10, twenty-four hours 
after it had fallen beside the swimming-bath. The King and Queen were then at Windsor, and the whole of the staff of that part of the Palace evacuated. The bomb burst where the 


recollections of Lord Tennyson, 


came yonder round by the hill 
And the rushing battle-bolt sang from the three-decker out of the foam, 
The smooth-faced snub-nosed rogue would leap from dis counter and till, 
And strike, if he could, were it but with his cheating yardwand home. 


None of us guessed that within a few years we should be 
fighting an enemy in defence of that very land whose far, 
threatening cliffs we could see, some of us in the entrenched 
battle line beyond St. Omer and Hazebrouck, others in the 
skies above and others in the King’s ships in the very 
waters we looked down upon. 


And now, in a still stormier moment in history, every 
English eye is gazing out, metaphorically.speaking, across 
the Channel. We await invasion. We await it, as 
Mr. Churchill’s balanced, deliberate speeches will have 
told the world, quite calmly. As individuals we know that 
the hour may bring us unimaginable sufferings: the 
destruction of everything we hold dear, the destruction 
of home, familiar landscape and those we love. There 
is so much to lose in England that we know to be irreplace- 
able. But as a people we have no doubts whatever about 
the greater issue. We are absolutely confident of our 
victory. We are a race of hereditary fighters, sustained 
by an undying vision, and our foes, though’ brave men, 
long hardened by misfortune, are not of the same consistency 
of tempered steel as the British in arms. They are fighting 
not for their homes or the right to be free, but for the right 
to dominate others whom they have not learned—as 


north and west fronts meet. (Photograph by G.P.U.) 


And far away in the “camp cf Belong” the Corsican 
mischief brooded and waited. 


But he never came. The storm-tossed ships that the 
French Army never looked on saw to that. Villeneuve 
slipped out in a Gulf of Lyons storm, crossed the Atlantic, 
slipped back to Spain and—England, forewarned by Nelson's 
frigate—encountered Calder’s labouring 74’s off Ferrol. 
The rest of the story needs no re-telling: ‘‘ the dying hero 
in the cockpit below; above, the deck of the shattered 
‘ Victory ' clustered around with her followers and prizes ; 
the ‘ Royal Sovereign’ a short way off—like her, broken 
but undaunted, with her own group of prizes, and the ships 
which had helped to win them; in the water, the broken 
masts and sails and the boats, now on an errand of mercy 
among the drowning men—all labouring heavily in the 
swell; Dumanoir’s four ships speeding away to the south- 
west, Gravina’s eleven to the northward; the Cape from 
which the battle takes its name visible eight miles to the 
south-east; the gathering storm and the setting sun.” 
There are men at sea and in the new battle marches of 
island England in the air who are waiting at the open gate 
of history to write the old story anew. 


For the threat of an invasion brings all the English 
past to aid the present. In a thousand years there have 
only been two successful ones—-the first when Norman 
blood and leadership had still to be grafted on to the 
national stock, and the other in 1688 when nine-tenths of 
the English people, including Mr. Churchill’s distinguished 
ancestor, were secret “ fifth columnists,’ who wished the 


A musket with flask, touchbox and murrion and rest, an arming sword, 
dagger and girdle, and flask leather, and a man to wear them. 
Everyone ‘remembers Macaulay’s description of England 
waiting for the great fleet’s arrival on our coasts, and how : 
Far on the deep the Spaniard saw along each southern shire, 
Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling points of fire, 
But the utterance that came to mine and perhaps many 
another English mind as I listened to Mr. Churchill’s calm, 
inspired wireless talk the other evening—it was the day 
a delayed bomb exploded against the walls of Buckingham 
Palace—was the speech Queen Elizabeth made to her 
soldiers at Tilbury as Alva’s army waited to embark in 
the transports that never sailed. For the spirit that inspired 
the two speeches—the one by a sixteenth-century Sovereign, 
the other by a twentieth-century statesman—was the same : 
My loving people, We have been persuaded by some that are 
careful of our safety, to take heed how to commit ourselves to armed 
multitudes, for fear of treachery. But I assure you I do not desire to 
live to distrust my faithful and loving people. Let tyrants fear. I have 
always so behaved myself that, under God, I have placed my chiefest 
strength and safeguard in the loyal hearts and goodwill of my subjects ; 
and therefore I am come amongst you, as you see, at this time, not for 
my recreation and disport, but being resolved, in the midst and heat 
of the battle, to live and die amongst you all, to lay down for my God, 
and for my kingdom, and for my people, my honour and my blood, 
even in the dust. I know I have the body of a weak and feeble woman, 
but I have the heart and stomach of a King, and of a King of England 
too, and think foul scorn that Parma or Spain, or any Prince of Europe, 


~ should dare to invade the borders of my realm. 
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ONE OF 50 MADE OVER TO BRITAIN: A U.S. “FLUSH-DECKER” IN SECTION. 


SPECIALLY Drawn For “Tue I:tustpateD Lonpon News” sy G. H. Davis. 
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AMERICAN & BRITISH DESTROYERS COMPARED. 


LENGTH OVER ALL: 314 FEET. 
DISPLACEMENT: 1060 TONS. 


TS. 
: 4-49 GUNS , 12-21 TORPEDO TUBES. 


> 


LENGTH OVER ALL : 329 FEET. 
DISPLACEMENT: 1,350 TONS. 


TS. 
iT: 4-4-7 GUNS. 8-21 TORPEDO TUBES 














THE STRUCTURE OF AN AMERICAN “FLUSH-DECK" DESTROYER, TYPICAL OF THE 50 TRANSFERRED TO GREAT BRITAIN; 
' AND (INSET) A COMPARISON WITH A STANDARD BRITISH DESTROYER. 


President Roosevelt referred to ‘an epochal act” and Mr. Churchill to ‘* memor- differently arranged. Their original armament—which may perhaps be changed 
able transactions’? when announcing the agreement of September 1, by which now they are being taken over by the Royal Navy—was four 4-in., one 3-in. 
fifty over-age U.S, destroyers were transferred to Britain. The U.S.A. possess A.-A., and 12 torpedo-tubes. They are well known to many British naval officers, 
over 150 of these “ flush-deckers,”’ differing slightly in armament and size; the as a large flotilla of them was serving in European waters from 1919 to 1924. 
majority were all completed in 1919-20, and they are all named after famous British destroyer officers and men used at that time to regard them with envy, 
American naval officers, though their names may be changed when they become for they were equipped with refrigerators, oil-fired galleys, and shower baths, 
part of the Royal Navy. They are of the 1190-ton, “ flush-deck”’ type, con- which provided a much higher standard of comfort than it had yet been found 
temporaries of the British ‘““V"’ and ““W" classes—of which over fifty were in possible to embody in British destroyers. American destroyers working from 
service at the outbreak of war—and mount practically the same armament, Queenstown and Brest did excellent service against U-boats in 1917-139. 
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GOERING BOMBS SICK CHILDREN IN THE GREAT ORMONDE STREET HOSPITAL. 
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AN INFAMOUS MONUMENT TO NAZI KULTUR: A NURSE DISPLAYING THE LITTLE PATIENTS FROM THE HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN BEING REMOVED 
PERCUSSION-CAP AND WINGED TAIL OF A BOMB DROPPED ON THE SICK CHILDREN’S FROM THE BOMBED BUILDING AFTER THEIR PROVIDENTIAL ESCAPE’ FROM GERMAN 
HOSPITAL, BLOOMSBURY. (I.B.) BOMBS. (G.P.U.) 
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A COT FROM A WARD ON THE TOP FLOOR OF THE HOSPITAL, WRECKED BY A BOMB AIRMEN : ONE OF THE “ MILITARY OBJECTIVES” BOMBED IN THE INDISCRIMINATE 


j NIGHT RAIDS. (Wide World.) 


<> Z 
SURROUNDED BY SHATTERED WALLS AND SMASHED WINDOWS A NURSE RETRIEVES ae," TRUMPETED TO THE WORLD BY THE LUFTWAFFE’S CHIEF AS A TRIUMPH OF NAZI 
td 


——— 


DESTROYED BY A BARBAROUS MANIFESTATION OF BLIND SAVAGERY: THE CHAOTIC »* 4 BOMBED BY IRON-CROSS AIRMEN WHO FOUND ATTACKS ON MILITARY OBJEC ES TOO 
SCENE !N ONE OF THE HOSPITAL WARDS AFTER THE BUILDING HAD RECEIVED 5 2Z DANGEROUS: NUR WITH INVALID CHILDREN WHO ESCAPED IN THE GREAT 
. c JRE 


4 A DIRECT HIT. (Fox.) ORMONDE STREET HOSPITAL OUTRAGE. (Wide World.) 
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Two of Field-Marshal Goering’s most savage and futile blows in the indiscriminate other was the famous Hospital for Sick Children in Great Ormonde Street, Blooms- 
night bombing of London struck two hospitals in the centre of the Metropolis, bury, which has 326 beds. A bomb hit the roof of the hos nt oe ‘ane 
which both received direct hits. One was a hospital for maternity cases, the it, blowing out every pane of glass from sccres of windows ol causing a fire 


[Continued opposite. 
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BABIES SHELTERING 
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AT GREAT ORMONDE STREET FROM NAZI “PROWESS.” 
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Continued} 


WHO RECEIVE IRON CROSSES FOR RAIDING ENGLAND, SCATTER AIMLESS DESTRUCTION. 
on the top floor. But providentially not a single casualty occurred either among 

the young patients or among the members of the medical and nursing staffs 

a fine tribute to the hospital's A.R.P. arrangements. 


Luckily there were no patients 


BABIES BEING PUT TO SLEEP IN A SHELTER AT GREAT ORMONDE STREET CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, WHILE AIRMEN, 





in the affected part of the wing, where the fire was eventually extinguished by 
staff nurses and porters with a chain of buckets and stirrup-pumps 
sufferers were removed to a neighbouring hospital 


The child 
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THE KING AND .QUEEN GO AMONG THE WRECKED HOMES | : ie 
OF EAST LONDON: ROYAL SYMPATHY FOR AIR-RAID VICTIMS. at 
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THEIR MAJESTIES’ VISIT TO SOUTH-EAST LONDON ON SEPTEMBER II. 
A YOUNGSTER SEEMS TO BE SHOWING AN INJURED ARM. (Keystone.) 
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THE QUEEN SMILING AS SHE CHATTED TO A LITTLE SOUTH LONDONER WHO 
A FANCY TO HER BUTTONHOLE. (Planet.) 
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A BOMB-CRATER BY A BLOCK OF L.C.C. FLATS IN SOUTH LONDON, 
SHOWING THEIR MAJESTIES THE NATURE OF GOERING’S WORK. (Fox.) 


* THESE TENANTS OF A BLOCK OF FLATS HAD HAD THEIR HOMES BOMBED, AS THEIR > < WITH SIR JOHN ANDERSON (RIGHT), WHOSE NAME THE SHELTER HAS MADE 7 


MAJESTIES’ OWN HOME HAD BEEN. (S. and G.) » 7 
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Even while the King was touring East London on September 9, he knew that 
lodged in his own home was a heavy bomb which sooner or later must explode. 
When their Majesties concluded the inspections shown above, it had done so. 
During their tour the siren sounded, and they took shelter beneath a police 


FAMILIAR IN EVERY STREET: THE KING AND QUEEN SEE WRECKED HOMES. (L.N.A.) 


——— 
ee 


station. One of the canteen workers set about providing the unexpected visitors 
with tea and biscuits, but before she could do so, the siren was heard again. 


The King said that, though the “All Clear” had sounded, he intended to wait 
for his tea. 
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SHARING LONDON’S LOT: THEIR MAJESTIES VIEW THEIR DAMAGED HOME. 
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THEIR MAJESTIES INSPECTING THE DAMAGE TO BUCKINGHAM PALACE AFTER THE EXPLODING OF THE DELAYED-ACTION BOMB ON SEPTEMBER 10. 
NOT A PANE OF GLASS WAS LEFT INTACT IN THE NORTH FRONT, WHERE BOTH THE KING AND QUEEN’S APARTMENTS ARE. 
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c THE EFFECT OF FUTILE AND BARBAROUS VIOLENCE DIRECTED AGAINST THEIR MAJESTIES’ PERSONS: THE HISTORIC CHAPEL AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE 


: WRECKED BY A BOMB DELIBERATELY AIMED AT THE MOST FAMOUS ROYAL RESIDENCE. { 
Bac ~ a weenie seein 


When bombs were scattered indiscriminately over London, one fell at the corner first floor. The windows of the room were shattered, the doors were damaged, 
of the north and west fronts of Buckingham Palace, and blew up on the morning the plaster of the ceiling fell in, and the floor was covered with glass and débris. 
of September 10. The King and Queen were not in residence, and no one in Later, the Palace was deliberately bombed, and the chapel and the Queen's 
the Palace was hurt. The bomb landed near the Queen’s sitting-room on the apartments damaged. (Photographs by Wide World and G.P.U.) 
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-“OLD ROUTES OF WESTERN IRAN”: 


|S gress about the less accessible parts of Asia have 

been more numerous of late than they used to be ; 
a succession of gay and gallant young travellers of 
both sexes have wandered with cameras, camels and 
occasional cars through Turkestan and the Chinese 
hinterland, and produced lively, witty, amusing and 
informative volumes with a kind of “ prelude to 
adventure ’’ spirit about them. But to the library 
habitué of such literature the scene is still dominated 
by two voluminous veterans, both foreign-born, both 
knighted by 
the British 
Government, 
both as inde- 
fatigable _in 
age as they 
were in youth, 
the -racier 
(alas!) not as 
solid in the 
British connec- 
tion. I refer 
to Sven Hedin 
and Aurel 
Stein. The 
former’s de- 
lightful ac- 
count of his 
ingenious trac- 
ings of the elu- 
sive, migratory 
lake of Lob- 
Nor was 
recently re- 
viewed by 
me in these 
columns. No 
sooner has 
that valuable, 
solid and con- 
vincing tome 
been safely 
placed on the 
shelves of all 
the learned 
bodies of the 
world than Sir 
Aurel (who is 
seventy -seven 
to his rival’s 
seventy - five) 
comes out with 
nearly five 





A MAGNIFICENT STATUE OF THE PAR- 


THIAN PERIOD, THE TYPE BEING 
IRANIAN, BUT THE TREATMENT SHOWING 
THE INFLUENCE OF GREEK IDEAS, SEEN 
IN WESTERN IRAN BY SIR AUREL STEIN. 


This statue was accidentally unearthed by 
villagers at a place called Shami, in the hills 
north-west of Malamir, in Khuzistan, in 
Western Iran. Certain features of the head hundred pages 
are curiously reminiscent of figures of f ; 
Gandhara Graeco-Buddhist sculpture. oO laborious 


travel and 
painstaking exploration to prove that he also, like a 
third celebrated character, is ‘‘ still going strong.” 

The world is not illimitable ; modern inventions, 
in point of fact, have made it a sight too small. A man 
specialising in a particular quarter of the globe 
is liable to skim the cream of it off (in his 
own kind) in his earlier years; the first fine 
careless rapture can hardly be recovered. 
Hedin can hardly hope to find another 
wandering lake in Turkestan; and Stein's 
‘‘Thousand Buddhas” will never be paral- 
leled by himself, and perhaps not by another. 
Realms are left still but partially investigated. 
But even if their personal clocks were put 
back and their mighty youth renewed, it could 
hardly be expected that these two great 
Asian travellers could repeat their former 
sensational discoveries. The remarkable 
thing, in fact, about Sir Aurel Stein’s new 
book is that it contains so much that is new 
and of permanent value to geographical and 
archeological science. 

The book describes the last and longest 
of four journeys carried out in 1932-6 
through Southern and Western Iran—which 
to most of us is still Persia, as Thailand 
is still Siam. Amongst the things discovered 
by his vigilant eye was the route by 
which Alexander the Great (who ultimately 
founded cities on the Indus) forced his 
way to Persepolis; and he found objects 
which once again attested the enduring effect 
of the Greek influence on Asia which followed the 





** Old Routes of Western Iran.” By Sir Aurel Stein, K.C.LE. 
With numerous photographs and plans and a large coloured map. 
(Macmillan and Co., Ltd. ; 428.) 
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An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


conquests of that devastating and fertilising man—in 
the description and illustration of which he has been 
assisted by Mr. Fred H. Andrews, O.B.E. The thorough 
nature of his approach is indicated in his preface: 
“ As on all my preceding travels through Central Asia 








DECORATED POTTERY, MAINLY FROM GRAVES AT HASANLU, 
EXCAVATED BY SIR AUREL STEIN DURING HIS FOUR-YEAR ARCH#- 
OLOGICAL JOURNEY THROUGH WESTERN IRAN. 


No definite indication of stratification was supplied by the pottery 

found. The ceramic specimens were about equally divided between 

terracotta or buff ware, and grey-black ware. Incised decoration or 

annular ribbing was found only in a few pieces, and relief decoration 
on a single potsherd (No. 1 above). 


Reproductions Pe “Old Routes of Western Iran" ; by Courtesy of the 
'ublishers, Messrs. Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 


and along the far-flung north-western borders of India, 
I was guided by regard for these twofold interests. 
On the one hand, archeology in its essential aspects is 
meant to serve history, and nowhere is its service of 
more value than where written records fail us, 
as is the case for the earliest periods of civilisation 
within particular regions. Hence the remains to be 
searched for in prehistoric mounds by trial excavation 
were bound to claim special attention. On the other 





PERHAPS ALEXANDER THE GREAT: A LOVELY GREEK BRONZE HEAD 
FOUND AT MALAMIR IN KHUZISTAN. THE HAIR EXHIBITS FEATURES 


CHARACTERISTIC OF ALEXANDER PORTRAITS. 


This head is good Hellenistic work, and probably represents Alexander, 
whose worship prevailed for a considerable period throughout the Hellenised 
East, or a Seleucid monarch. It is slightly larger than life-size, and, unfortunately, 


now much distorted. 


hand, observation of geographical features necessarily 
imposed itself as supplementing the archzological 
task, seeing how closely all historical development has 
been influenced by them. The latter aspect of the 
proposed survey appealed to me all the more strongly 


By SIR AUREL STEIN, K.C.I.E.* 


since much of the ground to be visited had so far 
been “but inadequately mapped or had remaiged 
entirely unsurveyed. .. .” 

Thus far had I got. There is a point at which 
detachment from current affairs becomes affectation. 
Through three several nights of intense 
bombing around my house in an X X 
area of London, which intensely annoyed 
my cat, I contrived to read this book. 
On a sunny afternoon of September, 
bright and blue, with high, fleecy clouds 
and an invigorating nip of autumn in 
the air, I sat down at a desk by a 
window of a learned institution to write 
what must, in any event, have been an 
inadequate account of it. When I had 
reached this point, what Mr. Churchill 
calls ‘‘ the banshee howlings’’ of the sirens 
broke out, which I can only compare to 
the noises that cows make at nights when 
their calves have been taken away 
from them. A polite page came along 
with a remark about orders being 
orders, rammed the shutters tight, blacked 
out the room, and gave me a reading- 
desk lamp. 

With new ruins, new mounds, new 
burials of children and potsherds being 


difficult to concentrate on “‘ battles long 
ago,”’ in spite of Housman’s consolatory 
lines, ‘‘ Then ’twas the Roman, now ’tis 
I.” Yet there was a world-wide war only 
just over twenty years ago, and a host 
of brave scholars like Sir Aurel picked 
up the old threads, the old relics of 
civilisation and tradition and effort, the 
ceramics, the pious burials, the obliterated 
roads, the broken but surviving bridges, 
travelling, freezing, burning, climbing, 
carefully digging, indefatigably mapping, 
recovering traces, even in the most 
inhospitable spots, of man’s tortuous 
aspiration and ascent towards something 
farther away from the beast. 


SOLDUZ, 





THIS BEAUTIFUL COPPER DISH, DECORATED IN RELIEF 

WITH RADIATING LILY-LIKE FLOWERS, WAS ACQUIRED 

BY SIR AUREL STEIN IN A REMOTE PART OF LURISTAN; 

YET IT SHOWS A STYLE INFLUENCED BY CLASSICAL 
WORKMANSHIP. 

Eastern product of the sixth or seventh contiry Be italy workers 
found its way to Luristan by the Es trade-route from Mesopotamia 
into Media. 

The sense of history is the best fortification for 
the present. Though this latest book of Sir Aurel’s, 
with all its swarms of minute detail, its measurement, 
its pictures of fragments, evocative only to the 
instructed, is by no means a book for ‘‘ Everyman,” 
it is a symptom and symbol of everything in Man 
which keeps him straight, in the faith, and prepared, 
if necessary, to die, voluntarily. 





made by the eternal barbarian, it is - 
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THE SECOND ATTACK ON BUCKINGHAM PALACE: RESULTS OF FIVE BOMBS. 
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THE FAMOUS SENTRIES’ BEAT AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE, ¢ A BOMB CRATER IN THE INNER QUADRANGLE OF 
SHOWING THE CRATER CAUSED BY A TIME-BOMB WHICH : THE PALACE AFTER THE DIVE-BOMBING ATTACK 
EXPLODED ON SEPTEMBER 14. (C.P.) ON SEPTEMBER 13. (P.N.A.) 
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MEN WORKING IN THE INNER QUADRANGLE ON A CRATER =, BOMB CRATERS AND WRECKAGE IN THE FORECOURT. ; 
MADE BY ONE OF THE FIVE GERMAN- BOMBS. / THE QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL IN THE BACKGROUND fj IN THE ROADWAY WERE THROWN TO THE GROUND 
British Official Photograph. ESCAPED DAMAGE. (P.N.A.) 


q BY THE FORCE OF THE EXPLOSIONS. (C.P.) 
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FURTHER DAMAGE IN THE FORECOURT. PEDESTRIANS 
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THE CHAPEL AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE BEFORE THE BOMBING. A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN { 4 THE HOLE IN THE ROOF OF THE CHAPEL 


THROUGH WHICH THE BOMB FELL, 
AFTERWARDS APPEARS ON PAGE 363. (A.P.) ‘i AND 


A DAMAGED WALL. (P. 
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The effects of the earlier time-bomb which exploded at Buckingham Palace are cloudbank. Two of the bombs fell into the inner quadrangle, where two large 
shown on page 363. Above are photographs of the results of the attack on craters were caused. A third wrecked the Royal Chapel, in the south wing, near 
September 13, and of the time-bomb on September 14. Eye-witnesses near the the Ambassadors’ Entrance, and the other two fell in the roadway bstween the 
Palace at the time stated that the aeroplane which dropped the five bombs Victoria Memorial and the Palace gates. Pedestrians in the roadway * :re thrown 
appeared to them to dive out of a cloudbank. The pilot shut off his engines to the ground by the force of the explosions, and on scrambling to their feet 
as he came.over the Palace, and then came the whistle of the bombs and the ran for safety to the nearest shelters. After the “ All clear'’ had sounded, the 
explosions in rapid succession. The aeroplane quickly returned to the safety of the King and Queen left on a tour of East London areas which had been bombed. 
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THE BUTTRESS OF ENGLAND: THE OPPOSING COASTS ; AND “NO MAN’S LAND.” 
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ALL SEVERELY DISORGANISED BY R.A.F. BOMB-ATTACKS ; AND 


As we write, no one has any doubt that the Germans have assembled large forces 
and large fleets of small craft and ships of other types along the shores of the 
Channel and the Low Countries, and Norway, with the intention of threatening 
invasion and, possibly, turning the threat into an actuality at very short notice. 
Mr. Churchill was quite frank about this in his speech on September 11. After 
having first mentioned the disastrous attempts of Hitler to attain air mastery 
over the shores of Britain, he said, ‘* For him to try to invade this country without 
having secured mastery in the air would be a very hazardous undertaking. Never- 
theless, all his preparations for invasion on a great scale are steadily going forward. 
Several hundred of self-propelled barges are moving down the coasts of Europe 
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A MAP SHOWING THE GERMAN-HELD PORTS AND BASES NEAREST - BRITAIN, AND COMMUNICATIONS LEADING TO THEM, 


THE DISTANCES ACROSS THE WATERY “NO MAN’S LAND.” 


from the German and Dutch harbours to the ports of Northern France, from 
Dunkirk to Brest, and beyond Brest to the French harbours in the Bay of Biscay. 
Besides this, convoys of merchant ships in tens and dozens are being moved through 
the Straits of Dover into the Channel, dodging along from port to port under 
the protection of the new batteries which the Germans have built on the French 
shore. There are considerable gatherings of shipping in the German, Dutch, Belgian 
and French harbours, all the way from Hamburg to Brest. . .. Behind these 
clusters of ships or barges stand very large numbers of German troops awaiting 
the order to go on board and set out on their dangerous and uncertain voyage 
across the seas."" (Map by George Philip and Son.) 
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A ROD IN PICKLE FOR THE INVADERS: A MOTOR-CYCLE COLUMN. 














TAKING A LEAF FROM THE ENEMY’S BOOK: MOTOR-CYCLE RECONNAISSANCE TROOPS OF THE NORTHUMBERLAND FUSILIERS 
(THE FIRST REGIMENT TO ENTER BELGIUM), NOW RE-FORMED FOR HOME DEFENCE. 


We have learnt many lessons from the Battle of France, not least the necessity for in the motor-cycle ot been great. Gradually its rider was looked upon purely 
mobility, and its value. Above is a motorised column of the Royal Northumberland of despatch rider, and to some degree for the convoying of lorries, tanks 
Fusiliers, who enjoyed the distinction of being the first British troops to enter Belgium | The change which came about was almost entirely in regard to 
and are now re-formed and ready to play their part at home, should the need arise, solo machines. The Army trials, an excellent training and incentive, had no side-car 
as a fast mobile reconnaissance unit. The motto of the Regiment is “ Quo fata events. Yet the side-car is rapidly taking its place beside the solo machine as a 
vocant”’ (‘' Where the fates call"). Until comparatively recently the Army's interest great asset in mobile warfare. (British Official Photograph.) 
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HE war in the air is develop- 
ing very much as was to 

be expected. It has always 
seemed probable that with two 
great air forces, both amply pro- 
vided with fighters, in opposition, 
day bombing would fail to achieve 
decisive or even really important 
results. If the fighter strength 
on one side or the other should be seriously crippled, 
the situation would be altered, because then not the 
most powerful anti-aircraft defences could prevent 
accurate and devastating attacks upon docks, ship- 
ping, and factories. There is as yet no sign of this 
happening on either side, though the enemy has been 
persistently striving to cripple our Fighter Command 
for the past month or more. Night bombing is an 
entirely different matter. Against it the fighter is 
very seriously hampered, owing to the extreme difficulty 
of finding the hostile bomber in three-dimensional 
space. The bombing is, of course, far less accurate 
than day bombing, and tends to that indiscriminate 
destruction and slaughter which the whole world 
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THE WAR WITH NAZI GERMANY: 
THE ASSAULT INTENSIFIED. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


daylight in London dockland during the afternoon of 
Saturday, Sept. 7, which guided the German bombers 
throughout the night in the heaviest raid carried out 
against Great Britain till then. 

Some time ago I wrote here that I saw no reason 
why the Germans should not be able to keep machines 
flying over London every night and practically all 
night. Some of my friends thought at the time ghat 
I was pessimistic, but for my own part my only 
astonishment about night bombing of London was 
that it did not begin earlier. Many of the best brains 
in this country; as in others, are working ceasclessly 
to find an adequate reply to this form of attack. All 
the means already employed are valuable. The 
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heavy damage upon the enemy, 
but they are essentially strategic 
in their. object, aiming at long- 
term results, and if we have to 
wait until they take effect we can- 
not well hope for speedy victory. 

Many people well versed in air 
fighting seem to think that the 
coming of autumn and the length- 
ening of the nights will be to our advantage. From 
one point of view they certainly will be. Our bombers 
attacking distant targets will have much longer time 
at their disposal. Bombing of Berlin, for example, 
will become very much more effective. As our 
strength will simultaneously be growing, we ought to 
be able to keep objectives all over Germany under 
air bombardment for many hours on every night 
when the weather is not too unfavourable, and it 
will take very bad weather indeed to stop our bombers 
altogether. This, however, obviously cuts both ways. 
The theory that autumn and winter will be our best 
allies is apparently based on the belief that the 
Germans are not, on the whole, first-class night- or 
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THE CAPITAL THE NAZIS PROMISED COULD NEVER BE BOMBED: A PLAN OF BERLIN SHOWING THE FOUR GREAT RAILWAY TERMINUSES, 


ALL OF WHICH THE R.A.F. HAVE SEVERELY 


DAMAGED, THE TEMPELHOF AERODROME, AND OTHER PRINCIPAL FEATURES. 


The worst-damaged of the big Berlin stations would appear to be the Potsdamer (A in this plan). 
The Anhalter station is next to it, and it is very easy to see that “overs” of sticks of bombs aimed 
at these- points might land in the Tiergarten (which the Germans say was bombed), or the Wilhelm- 
strasse, which runs close by. The R.A.F. also attacked an anti-aircraft battery in the Tiergarten ; 


anticipated with so much horror at the outbreak of 
this’ war. Nothing more ghastly can be imagined 
than a long-drawn-out campaign consisting almost 
entirely of night-bombing attacks on great cities. It 
might go far towards disrupting civilisation itself, 
and indeed, even if civilisation survives this war with- 
out suffering irreparable damage, it will be doomed 
sooner or later to extinction unless it can succeed in 
mastéring and controlling the dreadful, semi-blind 
monster of destruction to which it has given birth. 
Yet even by night the monster is not wholly blind. 
Good navigation has time and time again enabled 
R.A.F. bombers to reach very distant and compara- 
tively small targets. German navigation has hitherto 
proved inferior to our own, but it also has done damage 
to military targets by night. One of the principal 
artifices adopted is the ust of incendiary bombs to 
illuminate such targets, and these add fresh horror 
to this type of warfare. Yet they are undoubtedly 
effective. It was the glow of the fires started in 





balloon barrages keep the enemy high and render 
his aim uncertain, but this does nothing to save the 
civilian population of a great city, which he cannot 
miss. The searchlights and anti-aircraft artillery, 
working in unison do good service, but at most the 
ground defences are responsible for about 10 to 12 
per cent. of the hostile aircraft destroyed. Our own 
fighter aircraft patrol the skies, but even when the 
German bombers come in masses they are difficult 
to locate and bring to action. Our bombers constantly 
assault the German-occupied air bases, but these are 
innumerable and the raids upon them diminish the 
weight of the attacks upon us only in a minor degree. 
It is certain that new means of meeting the menace 
will in course of time be invented or perfected, but 
it is doubtful whether any method of holding up the 
bomber by night,:as the fighters hold him up by day, 
will come into operation in our time. The other 
forms of tactics, attacks on German communications, 
aircraft factories, oil depots and refineries, are inflicting 


which abound in the environs. 


while the Germans say bombs hit the Brandenburger Tor and main highways in the centre of the city. 

The bulk of the R.A.F. bombing of Berlin has, however, been on factories and similar objactives 
The Tempelhof airport has also repeatedly been attacked. The con- 

figuration of the lakes and waterways round Berlin facilitates the picking up of targets by night. - 


bad-weather flyers. That, in its turn, is based on the 
experience of the last war. Well, there may be some 
evidence that this is still the case. I hope there is. 
Yet I have not come across it, and I see nothing in 
the information hitherto made public to confirm it, 
except perhaps the suggestion recently made that 
German pilots rely on landmarks to a greater extent 
than ours. That is to say, their navigation is probably 
inferior to ours, but they also have good navigators, 
and, as I have already pointed out, if they can start 
fires and locate them, their task is made easier. In 
the great series of attacks beginning on Sept. 7 they 
engaged military targets to a considerable extent to 
start with, though they soon passed to largely indis- 
criminate bombing, which has continued ever since. 

I have begun this article far away from the scene 
of action. At such a distance it is not easy to realise 
what has been happening in London, and personal 
anxieties are apt to warp one’s judgment. Yet study 
of the general situation is perhaps easier from such a 
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viewpoint. What does the intense bombing of Lon- 
don portend ? It is quite easy to see what the enemy: 
was aiming at during the previous weeks. He was 
attacking the R.A.F., its bases and factories, but 
concentrating above all on the Fighter Command. 
He was endeavouring to push it back, especially from 
Kent and Sussex, so that the fighters moving to inter- 
cept his massed raiders should be forced to cover 
longer and longer distances, while at the same time 
their sources of supply were gradually dried up. He 
succeeded in this task only to a very limited and in- 
adequate degree. My reading of the position is that 
he hoped to have completed his preparation by about 
the first week of this month, if not sooner; then, 
finding that he was making insufficient progress, and 
stung by the enormous damage inflicted upon him 
by our bombers, he modified his plan and launched 
his mass attacks on London. These attacks do not 


and waiting for the still, cloudy days which so often 
follow the gales in October, meanwhile maintaining 
so far as he is able the bombing warfare of attrition. 
Remember that in the past he has displayed remark- 
able patience in seeking the attainment of his ends. 
Another alternative remains. Those who know Hitler 
well have told us that, despité this patience, he does 
occasionally fall a prey to fits of furious temper, and 
that in that mood his actions are dictated by his rage 
rather than by his judgment. If Hitler, unbalanced 
by an opposition such as he has never yet encountered 
in his career of brutal aggression, should in fact ‘‘ go 
berserk,”’ then he probably would order an invasion. 
If he gave the word he would be obeyed, whatever the 
view of his naval, military and air commanders. 
Then, if we can take it, will come our great opportunity. 

I would not have it thought that I regard the issue 
in such an event as a foregone conclusion. However 





GERMAN BARGES: A COLLECTION OF LARGE-CAPACITY VESSELS—SUCH AS ARE BEING ADAPTED BY THE GERMAN 
MILITARY AUTHORITIES FOR POSSIBLE USE AGAINST ENGLAND-—-AT ANCHOR ON THE RHINE. 


The passing river steamer gives an idea of the great size of these barges, 
which could each transport great numbers of men, and _cope with 
heavy guns or tanks. As ships, they are, however, unwieldy in a seaway 
(for Which they are not designed) and terribly vulnerable to action 
from the air or by light naval craft. If they got into choppy weather 
their speed might be reduced to as low as two knots, and towing them 
would cease to be a practical operation, though some of them are 
self-propelling. These drawbacks do not apply to Dutch and Danish 
coasting craft, of which the German High nmand has p y 
collected all the German transport organisation can spare. 





directly make invasion more practicable, but indirectly 
he is probably hoping for two results : disorganisation 
of the machinery of government and terrorisation of 
the population. In both he has failed so far, owing 
to forethought and planning to meet the former 
danger and the spirit of the Londoners, which has 
withstood the latter. I believe he will continue to 
fail, but he has not yet had opportunity to discover 
his failure. Almost simultaneously, as Mr. Churchill 
has revealed, his active preparations for invasion 
were observed. Streams of barges started to move 
to the ports of Northern France. Obviously, to keep 
them there for any length of time in face-of the heavy 
bombing to which they and the ports themselves are 
being constantly subjected by the R.A.F. involves 
great risk. The question therefore arises whether we 
are to expect invasion in the next few days, before 
what I write has appeared. When there has seemed to 
be a basis-for prophecy I have never been afraid to 
prophesy. I know that I have been proved wrong 
more than once, and I may be wrong now, but I will 
give my view for what it is worth without hedging. 

I believe that the barge and shipping concen- 
trations have been made in case the defence should 
break down; in that event an invasion would be 
launched at once. If there should be no breakdown, 
as I hope and believe, I do not expect we shall be 
fortunate enough to witness the launch of an invasion. 
I use the word “‘ fortunate” because I believe that 
in such circumstances the attack would be heavily 
defeated and because I see in it the possibility of in- 
flicting upon the Nazis a disaster which might decide 
the fate of the war. Vast numbers of troops might 
and probably would be destroyed or captured and the 
retnainder of the German Navy might be liquidated. 
After all, unless this should prove to be an abnormal 
year, we may expect the equinoctial gales at almost 
any moment. The question then arises as to what 
Hitler will do if he does not succeed in crippling our 
defences. I should not be surprised to find him with- 
drawing his barges once again—or what is left of them— 


whereas so far they have not known defeat. Make 
no mistake of this, we shall have to meet a most 
vigorous as well as an inhuman foe and must be 
prepared to put into the scale our last ounce of courage 
and resolution. Yet, looking at the situation from 
every angle, I still cannot see how the Nazis can carry 
the affair off, and I still incline to the belief that they 
will not try for the present. People breathe the word 
“ barges’ as though it comprised some magic. In 
fact, barges are of small use by themselves, formidable 
as they may be.if used in conjunction with larger 
craft and operated from suitable ports. Barges, self- 
propelled or not, are essentially short-range and (from 
the point of view of landing troops, not from that of 
seaworthiness) fair-weather craft. Imagine what is 
happening to them now in the French and Dutch 
ports, picture the state of the ports themselves, 
demolished once in the Continental campaign and 
subjected to tremendous bombing since. Londoners 
see barges constantly in the Thames, and in many 
other riverine ports they are a familiar sight. Imagine 
the difficulties of loading them without port facilities. 
No; attacks by means of barges may be carried out, 
but they will fail hopelessly unless supported by fast 
steamers of the passenger-carrying type operating 
from ports which are more distant from our airfields 
and do not, therefore, receive quite so much attention 
from our bombers. Several Norwegian ports would 
fill this réle. But surely we can rely on the Navy; 
our bombers, and our excellent coast defences to 
defeat this menace, and on the Army to deal with 
whatever fractions of the attack succeed in effecting 
a lodgment. 

So I look forward to a further period of the war of 
attrition, though I would not rule out attempts to 
land tanks from small barges towed or carried to 
the neighbourhood of our shores during the hours of 
darkness. I should, however, expect the main object 
of such tactics to be destruction rather than conquest, 
and so, in effect, part of the war of attrition. I should 
estimate such a form of attack to be really more 
dangerous than an immediate attempted Blitzkrieg, 
though I believe we can defeat it also, even if we 
have to suffer agonies in the process. At such a 
moment the main weight of our offence must obviously 
be borne by our splendid bomber squadrons, and on 
them we must almost wholly rely for the disruption 
of the enemy’s organisation, while we strive to weaken 
him by means of the blockade. Yet other offensive 
measures outside the realm of the air would now have 
a particularly valuable effect, and for this reason I 
regret that, following the one little raid reported soon 
after the Battle of France, there should have been 
no further word of landings in German - occupied 





A FLEET OF GERMAN COMMERCIAL BARGES ANCHORED IN THE RUHR AREA. THEIR BLUFF BOWS AND TUBBY 
WOULD MAKE THEM UNPLEASANT CRAFT IN WHICH TO CROSS THE OPEN SEA. 


seemingly hazardous the venture, however sorely 
the planners and executers are beset by doubts, all 
the old care and skill of the German Staff will be applied 
to the organisation of the scheme and all the violence, 
which is the very watchword of German military 
doctrine will be imparted to the blow. Apart from 
all the formidable tactical methods already exploited, 
I should expect some novelty, probably of a devilish 
nature, to be brought into play. No account will be 
taken of losses, and we are, I am convinced, deluding 
ourselves if we trust in any early weakening in the 
morale of the Nazi shock trogps. That might come 
later, but not till after they had been rudely jolted, 
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territory. It is true that we are growing stronger, but 
we are being subjected to a very severe strain which 
may even be increased, and any means of confusing 
the enemy would be of assistance. The essence of 
the situation appears to be this: whether or not im- 
mediate invasion is being prepared, the Nazis are now 
testing our spirit and trying to break it. They have 
abandoned the systematic though largely unsuccessful 
air campaign of the preceding weeks and switched 
over to an assault upon the morale of London 
London has met them as bravely as do the “ Hurri- 
cane "’ and “ Spitfire ’’ pilots, but she must be pre- 
pared to endure the ordeal for a considerable time yet 
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THE HEROIC BOMB-DISPOSAL SQUAD WHO SAVED ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 
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THREE DAYS’ PERILOUS TOIL TRIUMPHANTLY REWARDED: LIEUT. R. DAVIES (CENTRE) 
WITH THE UNIT WHICH REMOVED THE TIME-BOMB FROM DEAN’S YARD. (G.P.U.) 
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LIEUT. R. DAVIES, COMMANDING THE BOMB-DISPOSAL UNIT WHICH SAVED ST. PAUL'S. 
HE DROVE THE LORRY BEARING THE TIME-BOMB TO HACKNEY MARSHES. (G.P.U.) 


CLEARLY DEMONSTRATING THE MIRACULOUS ESCAPE OF WREN’S MASTERPIECE FROM 
TOTAL DESTRUCTION : THE ‘POINT OF ENTRY OF THE BOMB, BURIED ONLY 26 FT. 
FROM THE CATHEDRAL WALL. (Keystone.) 


WHAT MIGHT HAVE HAPPENED TO ST. PAUL'S: THE {00-FT, CRATER MADE WHEN THE HOLE FROM WHICH THE TIME-BOMB WAS REMOVED WITH GREAT DIFFICULTY AFTER 
THE BOMB WAS EXPLODED.ON HACKNEY MARSHES AFTER REMOVAL, ([I.B.) THREE DAYS’ UNREMITTING STRUGGLE. (G.P.U.) 


The most stirring deed of heroism yet called forth by “the Nazi raids on London to get a purchase on it. After three days’ heartbreaking toil it was hauled out 
was the removal of the huge time-bomb which dropped near St. Paul's Cathedral of the hole by two lorries in tandem. The streets were then cleared from 
on September ‘15, by an Army bomb - disposal squad. It was a ton in weight St. Paul's to Hackney Marshes, and it was driven on a fast lorry at high speed 
and “ looked like a-vast hog,” being about 8 ft. long and fitted with fuses which by Lieut. Davies himself and blown up by the Bomb-Disposal Section. Mr. Eden 
made it extremely dangerous to touch or move, It was apparently slipping further sent a special message to the bomb-disposal units expressing his ‘‘ warmest appre-’ 
and- further down in the black mud under St. Paul's, and in addition it was ciation of the courage and devotion to duty exhibited by all ranks "’—the St. Paul's 
highly burnished by its passage through the earth, making it extremely difficult episode being only one instance of their heroism and efficiency. 
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EVACUATION 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


UNDER BOMBING: A TYPICAL EXPLOIT OF THE W.V.S. 


SPECIALLY DrRAwN For “THE ILLustRATED Lonpox News” py CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 


<i 


TYPICAL OF THE FINE WORK OF THE WOMEN’S VOLUNTARY SERVICE DURING-ONE..OF THE GREAT RAIDS ON THE DOCK AREAS: 
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THEY ORGANISE AN ORDERLY EVACUATION FROM A BLAZING BLOCK OF FLATS. 


One of the Civil Defence Services which has been executing its manifold tasks 
with conspicuous success is the W.V.S. Captain de Grineau depicts an incident 
during the savage raids on the dock areas. A large block of modern “ model” flats 
was bombed and set on fire in Rotherhithe. The Borough of Bermondsey W.V.S 
proceeded to the scene with a fleet of motor vehicles of all descriptions while the 
attack continued, and evacuated the hundreds of inhabitants from their shelters 
under the burning building. The whole operation was performed in most orderly 
and praiseworthy fashion—car after car and lorry after lorry being filled and driven 


| 


off with its allotted load, the coolness of the W.V.S. averting panic among the 
rescued as they shepherded them into the vehicles and drove them to accommoda 
tion arranged for them in a less dangerous area. The magnificent work by the 
Civil Defence Services in the recent London raids has raised the question of the 
most.suitable awards fer acts of outstanding devotion to duty by their members. 
It was stated that medals would probably not be bestowed for some time, as the 
authorities wish to view the performances of the Civil Defence Services as a whole, 
there being few precedents to guide them in this matter. 
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THE MATTER-OF-FACT HEROISM OF THE A.R.P. SERVICES: 


” 
SPECIALLY DRAWN FOR “ THE ILLUSTRATED Lonpon NEws” By CAPTAIN Bryan DE GRINEAU; 1 


HOW LOCAL A.R.P. SERVICES WITHSTOOD THE LUFTWAFFE’S FURY: (1) A DOCTOR ATTENDING TO’ A BURIED CASUALTY: (2)' THE “E 


A.R.P. WORKERS REFRESHMENT ON THE SPOT; (4) THE EERIE SCENE AS A RESCUE- PARTY EXAMINED THE YAWNING CA 
Many of our readers will recollect the double-page of: drawings, published In the first drawing a doctor is seen making his round Room, 
in our issue of October 14 last, by Captain Bryan de Grineau, before he went of shattered houses, where people are being dug out of the ruins. A limb public 
to France as Special War Correspondent of ‘* The Illustrated London News,”’ having been uncovered by the rescue s we ee Sti dee gulee, ot left), 
showing in detail a comprehensive shelter scheme for the inhabitants of if there is any sign of life he makes re eleistnis On extrication from the buildi 
Bermondsey, which set a splendid example to other crowded London boroughs wreckage, the victim is rapidly removed ~ “ pore Fe ote: Te Hesd- These 
in the provision of ample and sound shelter for the entire population of the quarters Control Room of A.R.P. services pi South-East ae Town Hall oti 
borough. The drawings which we now reproduce illustrate the admirable way is shown next, the whole organisation , ith ber ee ieakeaee. pres 
in which Bérmondsey's A.R.P. organisation stood up to the actual raids, running with Pp 


reports being received, while a raid is in A.R.P dens ouge 4 
: : , “ - : , rogress, from .R.P. war 
the district having experienced some of the most severe “‘ strafing” of any in various areas, which are each connected #8 prrmdbion sh the Contrel at Be 


London region. 
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RVICES: TYPICAL INCIDENTS IN AN EAST ‘LONDON BOMBING. 


YAN DE GRINEAU; UNDER THE PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF BERMONDSEY A.R.P. AUTHORITIES 


re, 


FIVE TELEPHONISTS- . 
EMERGENCY 


TY; (2)' THE “BRAIN” OF THE LOCAL A.R.P. AT WORK; (3) MOBILE CANTEENS DRIVEN RIGHT INTO THE WORST AREAS TO GIVE 
YAWNING CAVITY MADE BY A 1000-LB. BOMB, WHILE PEOPLE EMERGED UNHURT FROM ANDERSON SHELTERS ON THE LIP. 


round 
A limb 
se, and 
om the 
Head- 
n Hall 
othness, 
ardens 
Control 


Room, where every aspect of an emergency is dealt with, and damage to 
public services at once notified. A mobile canteen is next shown (bottom 
left), where workers are taking much-needed refreshment, while flaming 
buildings are being got under control by the Fire Brigade and the A.F.S. 
These travelling canteens function right in the heart of the bombed areas, 
and provide necessary refreshment to the hard-worked A.R.P., stretcher- 
bearers, auxiliary firemen, and local wardens. In the main drawing a rescue- 
party is seen at work at a great crater caused by a 1000-lb. bomb dropped 
at Bermondsey—amidst streets of small houses. They are searching the area 


for casualties and exploring the yawning chasm. Around the rim of the 
crater are over half-a-dozen Anderson shelters erected in the back gardens 
of these thickly populated streets—intact. Not a single person taking cover 
in them was hurt, and all the shelters sustained the enormous shock without 
damage. In the background an A.R.P. warden is writing his report for 
transmission to the Chief Control Office. These drawings, it should be ex- 
plained, were made under the personal supervision of Bermondsey'’s A.R.P. 
staff, many graphic details being supplied by Mr. H. Travers, the Borough 
A.R.P. controller. 
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A BUCKINGHAM PALACE RAIDER’S END: SHOT TO PIECES OVER VICTORIA. 


SPECIALLY DrAwn for “ THE IttustRatED Lonpon News” sy Captain BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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THE FITTING END OF ONE OF THE MACHINES WHICH SO’ BARBAROUSLY ATTACKED BUCKINGHAM PALACE—AS WITNESSED 
BY A B.B.C. OBSERVER. A FIGHTER ATTACKED IT AND IT WAS BLOWN TO PIECES BY ITS OWN BOMBS. 


A German machine which attacked Buckingham Palace on September 15 was evidently hit a bomb-rack, for the Dornier blew to pieces in the air—one wing and 
caught by a fighter soon afterwards and shot to pieces in the air. This incident the tail being flung far from the machine. In the drawing the fighter is seen swoop- 
was actually witnessed by one of the B.B.C.'s news observers, Mr. Robin Duff, ing upwards. One German, with his parachute damaged, was lucky enough to be 
from his home, and he gave a graphic description on the radio of the bomber’s end. blown clear and reached the earth alive. The main part of the machine crashed 
Mr. Duff kindly agreed to describe all the details of the scene to our special war in the precincts of Victoria Station, the engine coming down in the forecourt. The 
artist, Captain Bryan de Grineau, who made this drawing under his personal super- wing came down on top of a house. Although there was, of course, an air-raid 
vision. As seen by Mr. Duff, the bomber was directly above St. George's Hospital, warning in force at the time, people were still in the strests, and buses were still 
Hyde Park Corner, when the fighter pounced on it out of the clouds. A burst running—the dislocation caused by day-raids is very limited. 
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‘THE HAND OF FATE IN LONDON RAIDS: 
TRAGEDIES—AND A MIRACULOUS RESCUE. 


——— 


BOMBED TWICE, ON SUCCESSIVE 


NIGHTS: THE CRATER 


WRECKAGE MARKS 
WHERE THE SECOND BOMB FELL— 


BESIDE THE FIRST, 


| 
THE REMAINS OF THE SCHOOL WHICH WAS HOUSING 
500 HOMELESS PEOPLE WHEN IT WAS HIT. (A.P,) 
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THE SPOT 


(A.P.) 
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THE MANGLED CONDITION OF A BUS IN THE CITY AFTER ONE OF THE LUFTWAFFE'S 


VISITATIONS. (A.P.) 


t cwcatadeanatiacne 
a THE WRECKAGE OF THEIR HOME, WHICH GREETED THESE HOUSEHOLDERS 
‘ WHO HAD STAYED THE NIGHT IN LONDON AFTER A_ THEATRE. (A.P.) 
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Every day the tale of extraordinary happenings arising from air raids has increased. 
Three freaks of fortune are illustrated on this page. Doctors and nurses worked 
by torchlight to rescue survivors from the school in East London; this* bombing 
was a double tragedy, as the numerous victims were homeless refugees who had 
found temporary accommodation there. A _ happier phenomenon was the rescue 
of Dr. Richard Castillo’s daughter, after four days and nights buried under the 
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THE DESECRATION OF THE MECCA OF THE VICTORIAN BUCKS! 
A BOMB IN THE BURLINGTON ARCADE, (A.P.) 
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THE SCENE OF THE MIRACULOUS RESCUE OF A CHILD BY INDEFATIGABLE DEMOLITION 
WORKERS, FTER SHE WAS FOUR DAYS AND NIGHTS BURIED ALIVE. (G.P.U.) 
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wreckage of her bombed home in a south-west district. Her mother and brother 
were killed in the explosion. Rescue work continued day and night. On the 
fourth day faint and piteous cries were heard. The indefatigable rescue squad 
yolunteered to tunnel through the debris, and after seven hours’ work Mildred 
Castillo was saved and taken to hospital: She herself directed the rescuers 
to where she was lying on her back, pinned down by a beam 
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ELOQUENT TESTIMONY TO NAZI “BLIND } SA 
CHURCHES AND HOSPITALS WRECKED IN ATTZ 
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A WARD IN A LONDON MATERNITY HOSPITAL, WITH BEDS AND COTS, WHERE MOTHERS 
AND CHILDREN LAY, HURLED ABOUT. (Planet.) 
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(ABOVE.) HOSPITALS 
AND CHURCHES 
HAVE SUFFERED 
BADLY FROM THE 

NAZI AIR RAIDS: A 

DAMAGED HOSPITAL 

WHICH WAS RE- 

PORTED TO HAVE 

BEEN EVACUATED, 

IN THE CENTRAL 
LONDON ARFA. 

Planet. 
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(LEFT.) A CORNER 
OF A WARD IN A 
LONDON HOSPITAL 

WHICH WAS 
BOMBED, SHOWING 
NURSES REMOVING 
BEDCLOTHES FROM 
UNDER THE FALLEN 
BEAMS. (Topical.) 
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A CHURCH WHICH SUFFERED A DIRECT HIT. MORE THAN TWENTY CHURCHES HAVE 
SUFFERED DAMAGE IN THE DIOCESE OF LONDON. (G.P.U.) 
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THE PARSON, WITH A “TIN” HELMET ON HIS ARM, AND DEMOLITION WORKERS, 
BY THE WRECKAGE OF HIS CHURCH. (Topical.) 
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ONDON'S churches, both Catholic and Anglican, have largely suffered in London's week 

‘ of almost non-stop raids, and many hospitals in the Metropolis were hit, a number 

more than once. A well-known Catholic church in High Street, Kensington, Ous Lady 

of Victories, which was the pro-Cathedra!l for Catholics residing in the Metropolis before 
os : sw a the completion of Westminster Cathedral, suffered extensive and severe damage from : touched 
WHEN THIS CHURCH WAS DEMOLISHED BY A BOMB, THE CRUCIFIX REMAINED ; an oil-bomb; and an eloquent commentary on the Nazi war against religion and ey oe 
UNTOUCHED, THOUGH SURROUNDED WITH DEBRIS. (Foam) civilisation is provided by the picture reproduced above showing a nun surveying the eatche 


» PASE Some a awe PS a Se NS ER ed ee nb great crucifix, burned but not destroyed, in the courtyard of the church. Several famous the mo 
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SAVAGERY” IN THE LONDON RAIDS: 
ATTACKS WHICH AROUSED WORLD-WIDE HORROR. 
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THE INTERIOR OF A BAPTIST CHURCH IN SOUTH LONDON, WRECKED BY A NAZI BOMB 
DURING A NIGHT RAID. (Planet.) 
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(ABOVE.) FIREMEN 
DIRECTING A HOSE 
ON THE RUINED 
INTERIOR OF A 
LONDON CHURCH. 
SEVERAL FAMOUS 
CHURCHES HAVE 
BEEN SEVERELY 
DAMAGED IN THE 
Raps. (Planet.) 
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(RIGHT.) WHER} 
THE VOICE 

OF CARDINAL MAN- 

NING WAS OFTEN 
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HEARD BEFORE THE 
COMPLETION OF 
WESTMINSTER 
CATHEDRAL: THE 
RESULT OF NAZI 
“BLIND SAVACERY” 
AT OUR LADY OF 
VICTORIES. 
L.N.A. 
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FORMERLY THE PRO-CATHEDRAL OF CATHOLIC LONDON: THE CHURCH OF OUR LADY 
OF VICTORIES, IN KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, BURNT OUT BY A NAZI OIL-BOMB. (L.N.A.) 
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SS a SID 
SEVERE DAMAGE AND CASUALTIES WERE CAUSED AT ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL (OPPOSITI 
THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT): SOME OF THE WRECKAGE SEEN FROM THE STREET. (Keystone.) 
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week churches in the City of London were severely damaged in raids, notably St. Mary 
mber Abchurch, which suffered more extensively than any other City church, and St. Magnus 
Lady ‘ the Martyr, standing near London Bridge, at the very heart of the Empire. The 
beautiful Wren woodwork of the latter was, however, by great good fortune, scarcely 
touched at all. Minor damage, principally confined to broken windows, was sustained 
by St. Mary-at-Hill, St. Dunstan's in the East, St. Mary Woolnoth, St. Clement's, 
Eastcheap, and St. Augustine's, Watling Street, but at St. Stephen, Walbrook, one of 
the most, admired churches of the City, not one of the celebrated stained lights escaped. 
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AN ELOQUENT COMMENTARY ON GERMAN “CIVILISATION” > THE DAMAGED 
CRUCIFIX IN THE COURTYARD OF OUR LADY OF VICTORIES, KENSINGTON, (Topical.) 
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THE CITY RUTHLESSLY BOMBED BY GOERING’S AIRMEN 

+ ROADWAY STREWN WITH WRECKAGE 

NTS , 
CLEAR EVIDENCE THAT SHOPS AND CIVILIAN : : 
PROPERTY FORMED THE MAIN’ OBJECTIVES 
OF NAZI NIGHT BOMBS: DAMAGE IN A LONDON 
STREET, WHERE FIRES. WERE ‘STARTED AND 

BUILDINGS DEMOLISHED, (Planet.) 
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HESE pictures of wrecked streets and build- 
ings in Central London provide a “ cross- 
section’’ of the damage ‘sustained by business 
and shopping districts in the Metropolis during 
a week of almost non-stop air attacks, when there 
were nearly forty raids and (according to the 
German official news agency) 2000 tons of bombs 
were dropped. By far the greatest damage was 
to civilian property and a very much smaller 
amount to industrial targets, while hundreds of 
civilians—men, women and children—were killed 
and hundreds more rendered homeless. Yet, 
after suffering a week of the worst that the 
Germans could do, London was still carrying 
on much as usual, and the spirit of Londoners 
under the ceaseless attacks had aroused world- 
wide admiration. The A.R.P. and. Auxiliary 
Fire Services have worked throughout with 
exemplary devotion and efficiency, and special 
messages congratulating their members were 
addressed to them by the Minister for Home 
Security and the London County. Couneil. 
A perilous journey through the labyrinth of 
vaults and tunnels .of the City’s riverside = : 4 @ “a ? 
{Continued opposite. ; f A? Y a ~ 
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THE PRESS PHOTOGRAPHER IN THE POST OF DANGER— 

A PICTURE TAKEN IN A LONDON STREET IMMEDIATELY 

ER THE EXPLOSION FOLLOWING THE BURSTING 
OF A BOMB. (Wide World.) 
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THE “NAZIS DISMIGURE ONE OF THE WEST END’S MOST FAMOUS SPOTS: THE WORLD-FAMOUS 
STREET DAMAGED IN A RECENT RAID. 
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QUADRANT IN REGENT "7 } BOMBER ““CLAWED DOWN” AND WRECKED 
OF THE HOME GUARD VIEWING 
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AIRMEN iw a’ SERIES OF INDISCRIMINATE NIGHT RAIDS ON LONDON: 
RECKAGE M SHATTERED BUILDINGS. (C.P.) 
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LONDON BUILDINGS WRECKED DURING A ‘ 
WEEK OF ALMOST NON-STOP BOMBING, DURING 
WHICH THERE WERE NEARLY FORTY RAIDS: 
AUXILIARY FIREMEN DEALING WITH A_ CON- 

FLAGRATION.  (C.P.) 
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Continued. 

was described to a ‘‘ Daily Telegraph’ reporter 
by women who had been trapped in a shelter 
after bombs had destroyed the building over 
their heads. Ten women and two men were 
in the shelter, which was under an old yard 
by a wharf. ‘“‘ We heard the crash as the build- 
ing collapsed,’ one of them said, “and after 
standing still for a while, we began to see how we 
could get out. Two of the exits were completely 


“ 


blocked. Through the third we could see the 
glow of flames. We decided we had better 
take our chance through this one. We scrambled 
through amid thick dust and smoke, and found 


” 


ourselves on the wharf. In the end, two 
policemen found their way to the trapped 
group by land, and took them through passages 
and vaults they had known nothing-of as far 
as a side street some distance away from the 
fire. Among buildings im the London area 
damaged in raids were the Law Courts and South 
Africa House. In the former one Chancery 
Court was demolished, and the Lord Chancellor's 
Court on one side and another Chancery Court 
on the other were extensively damaged. 
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A SCENE IN CENTRAL LONDON AFTER THE PASSING 
OF RMAN DAY RAIDERS, SHOWING AUXILIARY 
FIREMEN FEARLESSLY PLAYING THEIR HOSES ON 
BURNING BUILDINGS.  (C.P.) 
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yVRECKED DUPSIDE VICTORIA. STATION: POLICE AND MEMBERS POLICE AND CIVILIANS SURVEYING THE SCENE OF WRECKAGE IN AN IMPORTANT BUSIN DISTRICT IN CENTRAL 
VIEWING MANGLED REMAINS. (Fox.) LONDON AFTER A RECENT DAYLIGHT RAID. (C.P.) 
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A WAR WEEK: THE KING’S SHELTER ; WATER-BUSES ; 
AND A NEW GUN. 





THE BOMBED HOME OF LEOPOLD HARRIS, RELEASED FROM PRISON 
IN’ AUGUST AFTER SERVING A SENTENCE OF PENAL SERVITUDE. 
THE TRAINING-SHIP ‘‘ WARSPITE,”” SOLD BY THE GOVERNMENT TO BE BROKEN UP TO AID Leopold Harris, who was released from Camp Hill Prison, Isle of Wight, in August, 

IN THE STEEL CAMPAIGN. after his sentenc2 in connection with the fire conspiracy case, was at home in a 





The training-ship “‘ Warspite,”” which has sent out thousands of boys to the Royal and Merchant Navies, has been London suburb on September 15, with his wife and daughter, when the house was 


‘ 4 ’ : destroyed by a bomb. All three were taken to hospital, where Harris was found 
sold by the wer ~{ a. Seer een” sag sane * a — 4 on was formerly 10 be suffering from scalp injuries, a fractured jaw, and multiple bruises. (Fox.) 









































THEIR MAJESTIES’ AIR-RAID 
SHELTER BENEATH BUCKINGHAM 
PALACE: A REFUGE FROM 
HITLER’S SPITEFUL AND 
MURDEROUS ATTACKS. 


Their Majesties’ shelter is not excess- 
ively elaborate; in fact, it is a 
housemaid’s room converted into an 
air-raid shelter. The linoleum on 
the floor is covered with rues which 
neither fit nor match in colour, and 
the . big, old-fashioned housemaid’s 
sink still remains with nothing to 
screen it. A_ well-scrubbed deal 
table pushed against one wall was 
formerly piled high with sheets and 
towels. Now it has a small mirror 
standing on it, with ivory brushes and 
a comb—.in fact, it has been promoted 
to be the Queen’s dressing-table. 
There is a full-sized radio set, similar 
to the one the King uses in his own 
sitting-room, and the doors and 
windows have been treated so as to 
make the whole room gas-proof. 
Nearby are separate shelters for the 
Ladies-in-Waiting, Equerries, and 
for every single person in the Palace, 
each of whom goes to his or her 
appointed place when the sirens 
sound.» On a round table is a tray 
with a small teapot, so that, just as 
they did when taking refuge in an 
East End police-station’s shelter 
recently, they can have a cup of tea. 
Drawing by James Gardner, by 
Courlesy of the “ Sundav Express.” 








WATER-BUSES ON THE THAMES: A BOAT OF THE NEW RIVER SERVICE WHICH THE ARMY'S LATEST AUTOMATIC WEAPON: MEN OF THE ROYAL TANK CORPS RECEIVING 
STARTED BETWEEN WOOLWICH AND WESTMINSTER ON SEPTEMBER 13. INSTRUCTION IN THE USE OF THE BESA MACHINE-GUN. ‘ 
The dream of Mr. A. P. Herbert was realised on September 13, by this wate -bus service, for This gun is made in two calibres, 7°92 and 15mm., or ‘312in. and ‘591 in. Based on the principle 4 
which Thames pleasure-launches holding 80-250 passengers are peng used. The journey takes of the Bren gun (which has a calibre of ‘303 in., the same as the Army rifle), the Besa can be mounted : 
about two hours, and the full fare is 9d. return--7d. workmen’s. Intermediate stops are made on tanks or used on the ground. From the 7°92-mm. model approximately 3000 rounds can be fired 5 
at the Tower, Cherry Gardens (Bermondsey), Tunnel (Wapping), West India Dock, Greenwich, in 30 minutes without change of barrel. With two barrels, 7000 rounds have been fired in 30 minutes. * Pia 
and Brunswick. (L.N.A.) 800 rounds have been fired from the 15-mm. weapon in 8-10 minutes with two barrels. (S. and G.) (a 
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NOTES oN CAMOUFLAGE 
~ Some SINPLE & PRACTICAL. TIPS 
For THR HONE GuARD. 


QuR FINEST INSTRUCTOR ON THIS SUBJECT IS, 
AND ALWAYS WwWikk BE, NATURE HERSELF. ANIMALS OF 
ALMOST soley KIND RELY To A CONSIDERASLE EXTENT 
ON CAMOUFLAGE AS A MEANS OF PROTECTIVE CONCEALMENT. 
AS AN EXAMPLE — NOTE THE AMAZING DECEPTION 
CREATED BY THE MARKINGS ON THIS KOAN ANTELOPE. THE 
FYE, Just WKE THE LooPeHOLE IN OUR. ROADSIDE - BLocK HOUSE, 
iS THE MOST VULNERABLE POINT, AND ITS PosiTION MUST 
THEREFORE BE DISGUISED. 
HALF CLOSE youR EYES & Stuy .THIS SKETCH you Wiki FIND YouR ATTENTION (Is 
ATTRACTED AWAY FROM THE EYE BY THE VIVID WHITR PATCH IMMEDIATELY IN FRONT OF IT. ALSo 
NOTE THE DEEPENING GRADUATION OF TONE AROUND THE EYE [TSELF VENDING TO CoNCRAL IT 

















STILL MORE . gis’ 
GomMe IDEAS FOR PERSONAL CANOUFLA GE - 
IF ROTHING BETTER a A BURNT CORK Gi SS 










STRIPE PAINTED 
AcROSS THE FACE. 
HAKES A VERY 
P CUNNING CAMOUFLAG 
ESPECIALLY (F USED 
a A PAINTED 
Z wi 

MEL ie” sa CORK LINE 


IS ATHAND,A KHAKI 
HANDKERCHIEF TIED 
ACROSS THE LOWER i 


7 PL MAWES AN EFFECTIVE, 

WwW ce CAMOUFLAGE . 

NS = ASSORTMENT 
QF GRASs , TWIGS , 

















SURROUNDING VEGETATION ($ FRES 
AND GREEN . edie ee 
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BIGHT ACROSS THE 


TELLATALE REFLECTIONS WINDSCREEN oF An 





— = 


, "— WERE ARE ‘Two SH{RTCHES OF THE SAME SCENE. 
rig I SHOWS A SENTRY, OR MEMGER OF A PATROL, ,WITHOUT CAMOUFLAGE. . 
Fig @ Stows THE SAME MAN WEARING A PAINTED HELMET, A STRIPE. 
ACROSS THE FACK & A BROWN & GREEN PAINTED CAPE OR GROUND SHEET 
Now CLOSE youR EYES Showny UNTIL, THRY ARE — 
MERELY Skirs & SEE WHICH FIGURE MERGES INTO THE BACKGROUND 
FIRST. “THE HEAD IS PARTICULARLY INTERESTING — CAN you GE QuTE 
CERTAIN WHERE IT IS 2 


HERES A TIP FOR Your RIFLE 





BE SURE 'T is THE FINE Gav 
SPRAYED MATCH THE CUAONWTE oF jy a 
PACKD OVER THE WINDSCREEN , WILL COMPLETEL 
cuT OT Alu REFLECTED Rays , AND <AN 6£ SE 
THROUGH COMFORTABLY Gy THR DRIVER. 


THE BEST TIP OF ALL 
; RENENGER THAT GAD & OvER- 





ELABGRATE CAMOUFLAGE [3 CONSIDE RABL' 





IT DOES NoT CONCEAL,IT EN PHASISES 
ALWAYS 6E GUIDED 6 ry 


Wit, GREAK VP THE FAMILIAR LINES oF A RIFLE & DISGUISE IT EXCELLENTLY IN OPEN CouNTRY. IN DOUGT STUDY NATURE . 














TRAINING FOR THE HOME GUARD. III.—THE ART OF INDIVIDUAL CAMOUFLAGE AS TAUGHT AT OSTERLEY PARK. 





Camouflage, for whose inception the last war was directly responsible, has and when these were garnished with local vegetation, and used skiliully, 
attained to the level “of an important science since the present conflagration, it was extremely difficult to discover the wearer. Frequently, too, trench- 
and its resultant side-conflicts, began. The ghostly white garb worn by the raiding parties rubbed earth on their hands and faces to render themselves 
Finnish ski- patrols to make them invisible among the northern snows will be inconspicuous to enemy snipers, although this practice was largely left to the 
fresh in. the minds of readers, who will also recollect the numerous photographs enterprise of patrol leaders. To-day, with a mass German invasion threatened 
published in our earlier issues showing various forms and styles of camouflage and under the vigilant observation of Nazi airmen, personal camouflage has 
adopted by troops, guns and aircraft before the German offensive in the West over- assumed prime importance. These drawings illustrate tricks of personal camouflage 
whelmed French resistance. In the last war concealment of snipers and scouts taught at the Home Guard training course at Osterley Park, Middlesex, 
was facilitated by the wearing of costumes painted to match the surroundings specially lent for the purpose by the Earl and Countess of Jersey. 


Sxetcnes, wit Text, sy Terence T. Cunso. 















% BREAKS WE SYHMETRY OF ROUGHLY P, LEAVES | OR EVEN 
M oe WE FACE ,2 WHEN SERN FROM A” carte a ae ae SMEARED FEATHERS STUCK 
RENENGE REASONAGLE DISTANCE, DiISGUISES DISGUISE aicrta INTO THE CLOTH 
EVER Look uP, OR IT TO AN UNCANNY RXTRACT. ME qemamn "tenvean DESTROYS — COVERING OF A HELMET 
ATTEMPT To FIAR AT HELMET NECK & SHOULDERS, rou rernan 
AIRCRAFT UNLESS your, HINGLES WE. WITH OPEN eas anctiame 
FACE is CAMOUFLAGED ie COONTRY, TREES 3 SHRUBS. CAMOUFLAGE 7s 
IN SOME WAY OR OTHER. ie VISION THROLGH THIS NETIS SURPRISINGLY GOOD. we - | 
“TANCE QF THiS POINT PORTANT, HOWEVER, | 
cantare Ge oR STRSISED Pe MENT IN HARMG raat er 
—_—— — ———— * Sey wet = ay EN ya 
AN. UPTURNED ,UNDISGUISED Face 1S A GIFT To AN ENEMY AIR ; TERR OUNTING S$ ,2 NOT TO CONTINUE 
: : ee ee To USE-DEAD FOLIAGE WHERE THE 


A GLEAM OF SuUN- 


; cA 
IS SUFFICIENT TO BETRAY ITS PRESENCE To FNENY AIRCRAFT 


A PIECE OF “EXPANDED IRON”, AS US 
A Pre .. ie D ED BY CONTRACTORS ‘To 


WORSE THAN NO CAMOUVFLAGE AT ALL. Y 


SURROUNDINGS — axe Ue OF ANY 
BLACK 2 DIRTY WHITE TAPE, (Aonesive) BOUND ROUND STock & GARREL IN A ROUGH SPura) AVALABLE MATERIAL — AND WHEN 
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in the “ earlies ” 

of human 
evolution woman was the chattel of man, and she con- 
tinued to be so for long ages under the ancient despotisms. 
Her advance to a position of greater dignity marks, in every 
race or society, the extent of its progress from barbarism 
toward civilisation. The same axiom holds good of modern 
peoples. General culture is always higher where women 
are well educated and can take part in public affairs. On 
the other hand, nations which hold them in subjection, 
regarding them simply as toys for the dominant male, 
or as machines for the production of cannon-fodder for the 
benefit of the State—that is, the ruling gang—are invariably 
on a lower moral and intellectual plane. 


So seldom is the voice of German womanhood heard, 
amid the clamour of masculine rhetoric and propaganda, 
that it really looks as if German women were repressed and 
inarticulate. It is with a shock of surprise, therefore, that 
one finds a significant instance to the contrary, in a book 
entitled ‘‘A MotHer Ficuts Hitier.” By Irmgard 
Litten. With Foreword by the Archbishop of York, 
introduction by W. Arnold-Forster, and Frontispiece- 
Portrait of the Author (George Allen and Unwin ; 7s. 6d.). 
Here we have the story of a German woman’s heroic 
but unavailing efforts to save the life of her son, Hans 
Litten, a brilliant young lawyer who, in his zeal for the 
honour of German justice, incurred the enmity of the 
Nazis before they came into power, and afterwards, in 
concentration camps, suffered misery and torture, to induce 
him to betray former clients until (it was alleged) he com- 
mitted suicide. It is a heartrending tale, but the courage 
and endurance of mother and son alike afford a gleam of 
hope for the future, by showing that such characters still 
exist in Germany, among women as well as men. Can we 
discern here the beginnings of a feminine revolt in Germany 
against the degradation of womanhood ? 


Mr. Arnold-Forster, whose facts are vouched for by the 
Archbishop of York, describes various political trials in 
which Hans Litten figured prominently, and in particular 
that (in 1931) during which he “ specially aroused Hitler’s 
animosity,” by subjecting him for two hours to a damaging 
cross-examination. Concerning this case, we read in the 
introduction: ‘ Hitler was in a dilemma. On the one 
hand he wanted to allay the fears of his wealthy middle- 
class supporters, and of old President Hindenburg, by 
assurances that the Party stood only for legal, constitutional 
methods. . . . But on the other hand, Hitler had to satisfy 
his gangsters ; he had to convince the young bloods of the 
Storm Troops that all such public professions of legality 
were in reality a mere smoke-screen, to mask the Party’s 
opportunist climb to power. And he had to avoid any 
open disavowal of his militant colleague, Goebbels. Realis- 
ing Hitler’s embarrassment, Litten drove Hitler into making 
more and more emphatic declarations of the strict legality 
of the Party's policy : wilder and wilder lies. And then he 
challenges Hitler to square these professions with Goebbels’ 
notorious incitements to violence.... Hitler never 
forgave or forgot that ordeal.” 


Frau Litten’s jown reference to this incident shows 
her fearless spirit and her power of subtle sarcasm. ‘ Of 
course,”’ she writes, “‘ at every opportunity I interceded 
for my son with the heads of the State—Hitler, Goring, 
Himmler, and Hindenburg.” The old President was sym- 
pathetic, but at the Gestapo Himmler’s adjutant said to 
her: ‘I am very sorry, but in this matter even the good 
papa Hindenburg is powerless.” Describing another inter- 
view with the adjutant, she continues: ‘‘ Once, when I 
mentioned that my son had come to grips with Hitler in 
a court of law, he said, with a startled expression : ‘ Then, 
of course, it’s useless to think of his ever being liberated.’ 
‘What!’ I cried, in feigned astonishment, ‘even ‘you 
think the Fiihrer capable of such behaviour? Then is 
it possible that all those people are right who explain my 
son’s martyrdom by this encounter? I have always told 
them : you can’t possibly accuse the Fiihrer of the German 
people of such a petty, vulgar, base lust of vengeance!’ 
‘No, no,’ he cried. ‘ Naturally, that’s quite out of the 
question. Of course the Fihrer is not revengeful. I 
only meant that one thing adds up to another, and this 
would make your son’s release more difficult.” From 
another source I heard that there was a list of prisoners 
who were not to be released under any circumstances. 
In their case, nothing could be done without the Fihrer’s 
consent. The list included the name of Hans Litten.” 


Russian readers will be particularly intrigued by the 
denunciation of ‘“‘ Red Imperialism” in Ribbentrop’s 
reply to Lord Allan of Hurtwood, who had sent to Hitler 
a petition signed by eminent English lawyers, ‘ praying 
for the release of Hans Litten."” One passage from Ribben- 
trop’s letter (printed here with italics as in the book) reads 
as follows: ‘‘ The barrister Hans Litten was one of the 
intellectual leaders of Communism in Germany. He is 
interned on account of treasonable activity, and his intellec- 
tual standpoint makes it impossible to release him under 
present circumstances... . J am firmly convinced that 
Great Britain and the whole civilised world must one day 
be grateful to Adolf Hitler in that he has isolated with iron 
consistenty, and where need be with severity, the representa- 
tives in Germany of this creeping and corroding Communist 
poison.” Did Ribbentrop enjoy swallowing that same 
** poison,” along with his own words, at the conclusion 
of the Russo-German Pact? 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


Hans Litten’s mother not only put up a great fight in 
her efforts to save him, but after they had failed, she is 
not.afraid to express her loathing of the whole Nazi régime. 
Thus, after describing certain punishments practised in 
the notorious camp at Dachau, she writes: “* Life in camp 
was like life in the rest of Germany in this respect: the 
authorities did their utmost to break men’s spirits, to kill 
every moral sense, every trace of humanity. The purpose 
was the same; but in camp the means applied were more 
brutal. If the attempt was unsuccessful in the case of 
many of the prisoners, this was simply because the men 
confined in the concentration camps and the prisons are, 
for the most part, the salt of the German people. Why 
should the Government seek by all possible means to per- 
vert and corrupt and ruin the German people? Because 
a nation which shivers with dread, a nation degraded to 
the level of a horde of cowardly slaves or brutish criminals, 
which has lost all sense of human dignity, all sense of right 
and wrong, will be incapable of rising in its wrath against 
a Government of bestial gangsters. One can persuade such 
a people of anything, can use it for any purpose. It will 
be ready for any atrocity which its rulers may require of it.’’ 


wow SRI 


the somewhat 

primitive 

travel facilities then available in Natal. ‘In 1860,” 
writes the author, ‘‘ Durban boasted the smallest railway 
headquarters in the world. The line itself, which ran 
from the town to the port, was the first constructed 
in Southern Africa. It was opened for traffic on 
26 June, 1860, a few months before the arrival of Prince 
Alfred. The royal midshipman was taken to the Point 
in what was described as a ‘special train’: but as the 
entire rolling-stock of the company consisted of only two 
carriages, it is probable that the ‘special’ nature of the 
accommodation had reference merely to cleanliness and 
decoration.” 


Although I have never had the luck to visit South 
Africa, Natal has a personal interest for me, since my old 
friend William Falcon, who got his Blue for Rugger at 
Cambridge in the early ‘nineties, afterwards became head- 
master of its leading school, Hilton College, and still lives 
in retirement in that locality. Meeting in London some 
three years ago, we had a great palaver about old times. 
Concerning education in Natal Professor Hattersley writes : 
‘‘The first boarding-school to follow the methods of 





THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE DEFENCE OF BRITAIN AGAINST INVASION TALKS TO HOME GUARD LEADERS : 
GENERAL SIR ALAN BROOKE AND OFFICERS OF THE GREAT VOLUNTEER FORCE WHICH NOW STANDS BESIDE THE 
REGULAR ARMY. 


This photograph was taken during I. Corps exercises in the Northern Command area. Several Regular Army commanders in Britain 


have recently expressed their appreciation of the Home Guards’ usefulness. 


What a relief it is to forget for a while this Hell’s cauldron 
of Nazi oppression and recall those halcyon days when a 
little old lady in widow's garb swayed a comparatively 
tranquil world, and liberal idealism looked forward to fresh 
victories for justice and freedom. In those days the men 
who ruled her territories oversea were learning to govern 
beneficently in the interest of the governed, and new settle- 
ments under the flag of liberty were growing on the borders 
of the British Empire. An interesting picture of such a 
community is given, by a weli-known authority on African 
development, in ‘‘ Portrart oF A Co.ony.” The Story 
of Natal. By Alan F. Hattersley. With ro Illustrations 
(Cambridge University Press; 8s. 6d.). In telling his 
story, the author gives no bare historical record, but rather 
“portrays” the scene, as his title indicates, through the 
careers and characters of leading colonists and adminis- 
trators, such as Sir Theophilus Shepstone, and people of 
various professions, including the Church and the stage. 
The sources used were not only officiat archives, but journals 
of noted travellers, lending to the tale a vivid touch of 
personal experience. 


Among distinguished visitors to Natal in its adolescence 
was Queen Victoria's midshipman son, Prince Alfred, whose 
presence in 1861 evidently added to the gaiety of festivities 
on the occasion. ‘“ Alfred,’ writes Professor Hattersley, 
‘““who had amused himself at Paarl by placing naartjes 
in the Governor's bed, asked that the liveliest waltzes and 
polkas should have precedence at the ball in his honour 
at Pietermaritzburg.”’ Another allusion to his visit reveals 


(British Official Photograph.) 


Dr. Arnold was Hilton College, opened in January 1872, 
by Canon Newnham, as ‘ the collegiate institution at Upper 
Hilton, Umgeni Heights.’ The school was originally housed 
in a couple of low, thatched buildings. Newnham soon 
introduced the prefectorial system, and won the co-operation 
of his monitors in raising the moral tone. He was followed 
by H. V. Ellis, under whom organised games, particularly 
Rugby football, began to play a large part in the life of 
the school.”” Later, we get a description of the first Rugger 
match between Hilton and Bishop’s College fully reported 
in the Natal Press. It was played at Hilton in June 1879 
and resulted in a victory for the home team. Cricket was 
not then so popular, owing to the roughness of the veld. 


I had intended to include this week an important book 
on the Spanish Civil War—‘t Freepom’s BattLe.”’ By 
J. Alvarez Del Vayo (Heinemann; 15s.). As, however, 


-my space was dwindled, and at the eleventh hour three 


other books bearing on international events came to hand, 
it seemed better to hold over all four to be considered 
together in a later article. The other three are “‘ FINLAND.” 
The First Total War. By John Langdon-Davies, author 
f *‘ Behind the Spanish Barricades.’’ Illustrated (Rout- 
ledge ; 128. 6d.); “‘My Name 1s Mitit0on.” The Experi- 
ences of an Englishwoman in Poland (Faber ; 8s. 6d.) ; and 
“Arter Hitter.” By Axel Heyst (Minerva Publishing 
Co. ; 6s.). If a first glance can be trusted, these four books 
provide abundant food for thought about the present and 
future state of Europe. 
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THE HORNBILL TRIBE. 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” “ Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,” etc. 


RNAMENT in nature, as distinct from beauty of 
shape, presents a bewildering variety, both of 
form and coloration. And many have been the attempts 
to explain its origin and development. Darwin laid 
the foundation of our efforts to penetrate its subtle 
evasiveness. He urged that it was, for the most part, 
more conspicuously developed by males, of all species, 
and was used by them as an aphrodisiac in arousing 
the mating instincts of the female. The fact that this 
ornament was commonly a seasonal character seemed 
to bear out this interpretation. We may find a further 
justification when we call to mind that there are many 
species, especially among birds, wherein the females 
have attained to a splendour nearly, if not quite, 
equal to that of their mates. But it is to be noted 
that such instances are only to be found wherein the 
male wears a permanent livery of splendour—that is 
to say, where his system has become so saturated, 
so to speak, with this agency which expresses itself in 
splendour, that the surplus is passed on to the female. 
And in the course of the ages, as my readers well know, 
species have come into being wherein male, female, 
and young are all alike resplendent, as with our 
kingfisher. If this rendering of the facts be correct 
then it must be admitted some doubt is cast on the 
assumption that these bright colours play an important 
part in stimulating the mating instincts. But this is 
an aspect of colour and ornament which I want to 
discuss in the not distant future. 

Darwin's critics have been many, and most of 
them but ill-qualified for the task they set themselves, 
while, on the other hand, some of the more zealous 
of his disciples, including many distinguished men, 
have deprived their arguments of much of their force 
by over-statements. 

I am thinking just now, however, of ornaments of 
a quite special kind, such as are found, for example, 





2. THE GREAT INDIAN HORNBILL (DICHOCEROS BICORNIS), 

WHEREIN THE BEAK IS SURMOUNTED BY A VERY LARGE 

QUADRATE, AND BOX-LIKE CASQUE, DEEPLY’ GROOVED 

ALONG ITS UPPER SURFACE, AND GIVING THE APPEARANCE 
OF TWO HORNS WHEN SEEN FROM THE FRONT, 


Copyright photograph by D. Seth-Smith. 


surmounting the beak of the hornbill tribe. 
They are found in both sexes, and in no two 
species are alike in shape. In human speech we 
call them ‘‘ ornaments,” not so much because 
we regard them as “‘ ornamental,”’ or decorative 
outgrowths of the beak-sheath, as because they 
appear to serve no useful “‘ purpose.” But there 
are always exceptions to every rule. And we 
find a very conspicuous instance of this in the 
helmet hornbill (Rhinoplax vigil) of the Malay 
countries, wherein from the base of the beak 
there rises a great red-and-yellow mass with a 
broad, flat surface facing forwards, and this is 
formed of a solid plate, white, and hard as 
ivory. It is used, indeed, by the natives who 
carve it into brooches; and it is used 
by the living bird to crack nuts. At 
any rate, this it is said to do by the 
natives, and the truth of their statement is 
confirmed by the damaged surface which this  *: 
strange mallet always presents. A further 
confirmation is found when the skull is 
seen in section (Fig. 4), where it will be 
noted that the hinder surface of this mallet, 
or hammer-like weapon, is backed by great bony 
buttresses forming an open meshwork extending as far 
back as the brain-case. We may be very sure that this 


buttressing has come about in response to the force of 
stresses and strains thrust upon it. No other bird, 
or beast, fossil or living, has ever made such a use 
of its head ! 

What can have been the origin of this most 
remarkable structure ? We shall seek in vain among 
the other seventy or more known species for any clue 





1. THE SKULL AND BEAK OF THE RHINOCEROS HORNBILL 
(BUCEROS RHINOCEROS), OF THE MALAY PENINSULA AND 
INDO-MALAY ISLANDS—SEEN (UPPER) ENTIRE, AND (LOWER) 
IN SECTION. 
Displaying an outgrowth from the top of the beak formed by a great 
air-chamber, partly filled behind by a delicate filigree-work of bone. 
The upper and lower jaws are encased in a ‘dense sheath of ivory 
hardness enclosing an air-chamber partly filled by slender bony columns. 


Copyright photograph by W.G. Kennings-Kilbourn. 


to this mystery ; for in all these the ornament—and 
it presents many shapes—is formed only of a very thin 
wall of horny tissue, shown in the rhinoceros hornbill 
(Buceros rhinoceros) of the Malay Peninsula and 
Indo-Malay Islands (Fig. 1). But here, as in the 
helmet hornbill, it will be noticed there rises from the 
roof of the skuil an extensive meshwork of bone, but 
formed of very delicate, interlacing rods rising upwards 
to the top of the scroll base. What part they play in 
forming this scroll is unknown. It is also to be noticed 
that the beak of both the upper and lower jaws is 
formed of hollow cylinders, supported by delicate, 
vertical pillars of bone forming an air-chamber. Every 
bone in the skeleton of these birds, indeed, is thus 
air-filled, or ‘‘ pneumatic.” The horny sheath of the 


beak, it should be remarked, though thin, is remarkable 
for its ivory-like density. 

When all the known species of hornbills come to be 
surveyed, surprise is engendered not so much by their 


very considerable range in size and coloration, as by 
the variety displayed by this singular excrescence on 
the beak. Only the more outstanding types, of course, 
can find mention here. Two of these are furnished by 
the great Indian hornbill (Fig. 2), wherein the beak is 
surmounted by a trough-shaped casque, while in the 
plait-billed hornbill there is no more than a series of 
transverse folds, or plaits over the base of the beak. 
In the elate hornbill (Ceratogymna elata) this casque 
has the shape of a long curved cylinder, slightly 
hollowed out in front, while the lower jaw is remarkable 
for its great depth. Finally, in the black-and-white 
hornbill (Lophoceras melanoleucus) the ridge of the 
beak is exceptionally high and runs forwards to turn 
steeply downwards at its tip. 

But what is to be said of these ‘‘ ornaments,” 
different in every one of the seventy or more known 
species ? So far as can be discovered they serve no 
special function. Must we label them “‘ idiosyncrasies 
of growth’’? wherein are included a considerable 
number of similar instances, which, later, I hope to 
pass in review on this page. One of these “ idiosyn- 
crasies”’ should perhaps include the strange casque 
of the ground hornbill (Bucorax abyssinicus), a long- 
legged, short-toed bird which is entirely a ground- 
dweller, all the other members of the tribe being 
arboreal. But in this bird the casque—shaped like 
the ventilator on a fireman’s helmet—is quite open in 
front! According to all our conceptions of the 
‘fitness’ of things this should not be, since this 
aperture leads into a chamber filled with a labyrinth 
of slender, bony pillars, which could harbour all sorts 
of noxious creatures such as swarm in hot countries. 
Nevertheless, this bird has held its own for thousands 
of generations, and no specimens have ever been seen 
suffering from this obstinate policy of the ‘ open 
door.”” As a matter of fact, there are really two species 








SECTION THROUGH HEAD OF THE HELMET HORNBILL (RHINOPLAX viGiL), 
SHOWING THE DENSE IVORY-LIKE MASS IN FRONT OF THE CASQUE—USED 
AS A HAMMER--AND THE STRONG BONY SUPPORT PILLARS BEHIND. 


No other bird or beast, fossil or living, has ever made such a use of its head. 


3. WHEREIN THE BEAK IS SURMOUNTED BY A CASQUE 

WHICH IS QUITE OPEN IN FRONT, LEADING INTO AN 

AIR-FILLED CHAMBER: THE HEAD OF THE ABYSSINIAN 
GROUND-HORNBILL (BUCORAX ABYSSINICUS). 

In the nearly-related South African species the size of this aperture 
is conspicuously less. (Photograph by E. J. Manly.) 


of this bird. The other is the South African 
Bucorvus cafer, wherein the aperture is almost 
closed. But no benefit seems to have been 
conferred by this difference. 

Though “ ornament ’’ may be said to be 
the dominant note in the hornbills, they 
present not a few other singularities. One of 
these concerns their most remarkable nesting 
habits. As with so many other birds, they 
make their nurseries in hollow trees, thus escap- 
ing the task of building an elaborate nest. But 
as soon a8 incubation begins the female takes 
her place upon the eggs and is, till the young 
are half-fledged, made a close prisoner by her 
mate, who closes the entrance hole with a 
plaster formed of woody particles mixed with 
saliva, which hardens on drying. But he 
leaves a slit large enough to allow her to 
thrust out her beak for food, which consists 
of fruit, seeds, insects, frogs, and lizards. These, 
however, are first swallowed and partly digested 
by her mate, who presently regurgitates the 
meal in a neat casing formed by glands at the 
lower end of the gullet. She is not released till the 
young are about three weeks old when they, in turn, 
are sealed up, both parents feeding them till they are 
old enough to fend for themselves. ; 
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| Ideas for our Comfort 
' 7} y 
1 j , 
, CAMP BED (right). Official Officer 
Pattern, best quality green rot- 
L proof canvas. Folds into 52 6 6 
small space. : 
) Similar bed, standard quality, with ™~™, 
5 * folding wooden frame. 
2 Green rot-proof canvas 36/6 
. White canvas 
‘ s 
5 ' 
Couaie list of 
. Military and 
1 A.R.P. 
2 
=) 
r CAMP MATTRESS (above) 
S SLEEPING BAG (below)—from ee ee 
: comfortable as can be. Rolls 
: three-fold bag. £9 19 "6 *.. » carry — suitable for 
or military purposes. 
: Price ” Green rot-proof 29/6 
Other varieties of White 25/- 
1 Sleeping Bags at 
5 all prices. 
; WOMEN’S SLACKS SUIT (above)—to 
4 work in, to relax in—beautifully tailored 
of striped worsted flannel. Two pockets 
a and a zip fastening on the trousers. In 
grey, nigger or navy. 
i ™ Jacket ae" 
Py Figcks 
ig With it you'll wear a an , oe 
+ sweater of the softest, lightest cash- 
z mere in the world. 
, = 
: MEN'S SHELTER SUIT (right)—zips 
. on in a second over your pyjamas. DRESSING GOWN (at right) is 
2 Fitting snugly at wrist. Ofa thick soft well-tailored of durable, medium- 
a woollen cloth in natural brown mixture weight all-wool cloth patterned with 
“ or eve any. Three be ae  - height af fine hair-line. eee of revers- 
iG an ¢ measurements). hecks to tone. Na 
i (mp 200) 49/= light brown, (MD. 202) Price 09/= 
° 
1 
t 
] 
eC 
y THE ENGLISH S8KO is a stout house- 
and-garden shoe in Norw 
f Uppers of tan calf warml 
4 fur fabric; stout leather so 
and heels. (MB. 67). Pair 
y Unlined 21/- 
je 
t ‘ 
Ss Man's Shop, 
. Ground F | et 
r 
a Harrods famous wind - resisting- 
h Shove of close - textured cotton 
e we sy surface. yo 
n Basque blue, na tartan 
O — maroon, riba. Ale Force 
jue. Chests - 46. 
S (MU, 16) 13/ 6 
od PADARS (agro atic 
shelter, Of a So wool tweed. on re at right). - 
° Durable and cosy; in a variety of SHEEPSKIN BOOTEES keep your wool flannel 9 the very finest 
e heather mixture checks, with fringed feet and ankles warm in freezin quality makes these pyjamas. 
ends. Large size 60 by 80 ins. 35 /6 weather. English sheepskin wi arm, soft, and guaranteed un- 
“ (MD. 201). damp-proof non-slip rubber soles and shrinkable. Smartly striped de- 
1 heels and protective golosh of crepe signs of blue, brown, green 35 6 
" rubber. Zip-fastened. (MB. ey » 29/6 or rose. Sizes 36-44 Set. / 
| HARRODS LTD LONDON sWI Boys’ 3 to Men's 12. (MS.1 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO QUEEN MARY 


JOHN SPARKS 


CHINESE WORKS OF ART 





Figure of an Attendant h 


Bye LE ng 
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ing Dynasty 13 sag AD. £25. 


128, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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The foremost 
magazine for the 
Collector and 


Dealer RS Official 
'\\) publication 


oe for The 
«> British Antique 
Dealers’ Association 


Price Two Shillings Monthly 
From your regular newsagent 
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FOR COLLECTORS— THE 


ROYAL NAVY 


Completely illustrated and de- 
scribed—a Book of panorama 
proportions (19 ins. x 124 ins.) 


Price 3 /6 each 


By Post—Inland and Abroad, 4/-. 


Obtainable from The Publisher, ‘‘ The Illustrated 
London News,’* 32, at Bride Street, London, 
4. 
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HOW 


REALLY FINE ANTIQUE SILVER 


27, SLOANE STREET 
LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone : SLOane 3187 
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ON ART COLLECTING. 


DRAGONS OF GOOD OMEN. 

N a recent broadcast Mr. J. B. Priestley has spoken of his experiences 
on the first day of the war, and of how that night he saw at sunset in the 
western sky a cloud formation which took upon itself the ominous shape of 
a dragon. In European legend the dragon has always been the embodiment 
of evil. Christians have identified it with Satan and the seven deadly sins, 
and the Greeks before them imagined it as a.sea monster with a taste for 
pretty young women each morning for breakfast. In the western world, 
for more than two thousand years dragons have been crea.ures made to be 
pursued, beheaded, stabbed and cut up into mincemeat by heroes—by 
Perseus in the long ago, and a little later by our St. George, who may or 
may not have been in actual fact (as Edward Gibbon says) a not too honest 
army contractor of Cappadocia, but who none the less is enshrined in our 
inmost conscious- 
ness as the perfect 
type of the stead- 
fast champion of 
right against wrong. 
This is the horrid 
monster presented 
to us in European 
art—scaly, winged 
and sinuous—whom 
a mounted St. 
George deftly 
spears, or, in inter- 
pretations of the 
Perseus legend, 
whose lovely victim 
provides so pitiful 
and so graceful a 
contrast of pearly 
flesh against dark 

rough hide. 

But to the 
other half of the 
world the dragon is 
no such abominable 
creature. He is a 





I. EXEMPLIFYING THE SOLE TECHNIQUE LEARNT BY 
THE CHINESE FROM EUROPEAN MODELS: A CANTON 
ENAMEL PLATE WITH IMPERIAL FIVE-CLAWED DRAGON 
IN RED, GREEN AND YELLOW ON WHITE GROUND. 
OUTSIDE A BORDER OF DRAGONS AMONG CLOUDS. 

a  godling — and 
beneficent if a trifle incalculable. Other men besides Mr. Priestley have seen 
dragons in the sky ; when they did—and it happened not infrequently—a mes- 
senger was sent to the Emperor and the whole Chinese people rejoiced at the 
auspicious omen. Dragons had their own territory; that was easily proved, 
for rain will sometimes fall on one farm and not on another. The entirely logical 
explanation was that the boundary between the two farms happened to be 
the boundary of the territory of two dragons. A dragon was an altogether 





2. A PORCELAIN (FAMILLE VERT) WRITER'S OR PAINTER’S BOX, WITH DRAGONS 


ON THE LID AND SIDES. AUSPICIOUS DRAGONS APPEAR IN EVERY VARIETY 
OF MATERIAL, FROM SILKS TO PORCELAINS, IN CHINA FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES. 


Photographs by Courtesy of John Sparks, Lid. 


superior being ; a carp who succeeded in climbing a certain cataract in the 


,western hills automatically became a dragon, which is why, under the old 


Imperial examination system for the Civil Service, there was a painting in 
the great examination hall at Nanking showing this carp-into-dragon legend. 
Thus would the candidate for office, by perseverance, attain success. 
Nevertheless, beneficent though they were, they needed coaxing, as witness 
the experience of the magistrates of Hangchow, whose candidates in the 
examination were all ploughed. This resulted in serious loss of “‘ face,’’ and 
something had to be done about it. Geomancers were consulted and discovered 
that a dragon in the nearest range of mountains could not move his’ head 
with comfort. The only thing to do was to remove one hill entirely. Six 
months of forced labour were sufficient to give the dragon more room, and 
next year every candidate passed with honours. Incidentally, it may be of 
interest to note that ‘‘ the whiskers of dragons are three feet in length and 
purple in colour. 4 they are mounted on a crystal handle like a horsehair 
whip and are placed in a room at night, flies and mosquitoes will not enter.” 
Indeed, a knowledge of the nature of dragons is extraordinarily useful in 
coping with the ordinary hazards of life; one may wonder, for example, 
why it is that trees or cattle or men are sometimes blasted by lightning. 
The explanation is simple: not all dragons have a proper sense of duty ; 
some of them are lazy, and come down from the clouds, hiding in trees and in 
men’s clothes. Their more earnest colleagues find this out and very properly 
punish them and pursue them with thunderstorms. 

Such auspicious creatures, symbol of the Emperor himself, as the Phoenix 
was of the Empress, appear in every variety of material. Space allows 
for the reproduction of two eighteenth-century examples—one a Canton 
enamel plate (a technique, by the way, which was the sole technique 
learnt by the Chinese from European models); the other a fine painter's 
(or writer’s) box in famille verte porcelain. D. C. F. 
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ANTIQUES 
M. HARRIS & SONS 


44-52, NEW OXFORD ST., 
LONDON, W.C.i 
Telephone : MUS 2121-2122 


INVENTORIES AND VALUATIONS 
































Earl of Derby. Derby 


a pair of French Ivory STANDING 
FIGURES of draped nymphs. From the 
Stratfield Place, 
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HIGHEST 
CASH PRICES 
FOR 


OLD GOLD 
AND 


JEWELS 











James RK. 

2 & Sons Wd. 
~Court Hewellers— 
41, Duke Street, 38, James Street, 

St. James's, S.W.1 Harrogate 
po —_ 











COLNAGHI 


P.& D. & Co., Ltd. 


PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS 
PRINTS 








IS OLD BONDSt. 
LONDON, W.! 
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“Order of the day...” 


BURBERRYS i 


The finest fighting 
front to all weather 
surprises is personified 


BURBERRY 
SERVICE 
WEATHERPROOFS 


They admit of no re 
treat to rain, storm or 
chilling winds; they 
afford complete health- 
ful freedom of action 
in the mildest season 
or brilliant sunshine. 


Such a ale is t is 





















oo WRITE..-..-------, 
: for the a Services 
Booklet (No. 52), Fully 
illustrated. 
Telegrams: 


BURBERRY, LESQUARE, LONDON. 
Telephone: WHI 3343 


HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.! 
Aldershot and Basingstoke 








yards locally weare prepared to bipply full working drawings, 
Thornycroft engines are installed. 
ft. Inspection Launch, built by the 
Sea. & Whampoa Dock Co., Ltd., in which two 
145 b.h.p. diesels are installed, As the first step, 

5 0 nee requirements to : John I. Thornycroft 








without fear of pain and discom- 
fort afterwards. It is acid that 
makes you unable to digest your 
food, and ‘Milk of Magnesia’ 
Tablets relieve that acidity at once. 
You can prove this at your next 
meal. Take ‘Milk of Magnesia’ 
Tablets and you will find that your 
indigestion has vanished; you can 
eat what you like without fear. 
Buy the Tablets now and make 
your next meal a pleasant one. 


Neat flat boxes for the pocket, 6d. & | /- 
Also family sizes, 2/- and 3/6 


Obtainable everywhere. 


MILK or MAGNESIA 


BRAND 


‘TABLETS 





* Milk of Magnesia’ is the trade mark 
of Phillips’ preparation of Magnesia 








Two Ste Steeples3 
Qual 6 ae 


Sold oe good hosiers in every town 
MADE BY 
TWO STEEPLES LTD. WIGSTON, LEICESTERSHIRE 
Also makers of Ladies’ Thoroughbred Jerseywear in quality knitted fabrics 














Our name--- 


Vour memory 





At this moment we, like many hundreds of other firms whose name: are “ household 
words,” are exclusively engaged on War Work. Doing our bit for Victory. 

For the time being, you are not able to obtain from us those products for which, 
over a period of 150 years, we have established a unique reputation. 


Piggeries, Farm Buildings, Stabling, Poultry Houses, Pavilions, Bungalows, Garden 
Rooms, Greenhouses, etc.—these are the typical products for which you can come 
to us with confidence again after the War. Be assured that when that time comes 
you will find that the name BOULTON & PAUL still stands for Quality at Reasonable 
Prices. Earlier wars have never shattered our traditions. Neither will this one. 


REMEMBER THE NAME— 


Boulton & Paul .. Norwich 








The Best... 














costs so little extra 


im NTo) wi 





Pay yourself and your guests 
the compliment of giving 
them the best port . . 

Clubland White. Ever since 
1883 this full - flavoured, 
mellow port has been the 
choice of connoisseurs the 

world over. 


CLUBLAND 





As 6 


FINEST OLD PORT 
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INSURE YOUR 
TEETH FOR 
4d.A MONTH 








Reflection of a man of property, the property being 
one valuable set of healthy teeth—‘q Tek tootn- 
brushes a year cost me 4/- more than 4 ordinary 
shilling brushes, i.e., gd. a month. But that’s not a 
lot to pay to keep these very fine teeth. I couldn't 
replace them for that |. 


1 SHAPE - 1 SIZE - 1 PRICE 
The toothbrush with a PLAN 


Whereas other toothbrushes baffle you 
by being-made in all sorts of shapes and 

. Sizes and at all sorts of prices, the TEK 
toothbrush is made in one shape, one 
size, at one price, to do one thing per- 
fectly—to clean your teeth! A dentist 
designed TEK. Afterwards 92 dentists 
out of 100 agreed that it was an improve-» 
ment on other brushes. You can pay less 
than 2/- for a toothbrush, but don’t 
expect a TEK,. 





THE BEST 
TEETH POLICY 





Made and guaranteed 
JOHNSON AND JOHNSON (Gt. Bain) Led. 
Slough and Gargrave 








RATTRAY’S 


GLD GOWRE 


TOBACCO 


Is a pure old-fashioned pressed 
Virginian Tobacco with no artificial 
flavouring, prepared and matured 
in the old-time manner. It has 
found its way all over the world 
wherever Englishmen go. It 
is their insogesatte companion. 


> «nly direct 
the Blender g 


ee i SCOTLAND 
Price: 32@/- per lb. post paid. Send 
e/- for sample }-lb. tin, post free. 


Export 26/- per 2 ivs., 
plus postage. 





Handy.convenients sale to carry 


BOTTLES Bi‘ 1G TUBES 6°I‘ 


i Ar CHM tare HAIRORESSEES Leis eNAAFI 


WALDEN 'S NU l ONE 


XK yey WUFOAM ‘IN TUBES — 


NNW 


3 SHAMPOOS 6 









Things move very fast in these 
times—but Moss Bros. are well 


7? UNIFORMS 








NAVY, ARMY and R.A.F. 


Officers’ 


for 


IMMEDIATE WEAR 


equipped to keep up with them. From their vast range of ready-to- 
wear uniforms and equipment, any officer in the Navy, Army or 
R.A.F. can be correctly outfitted from top to toe, before you could’ 


say “there goes the Italian Navy! 


—a matter of minutes in fact. 


Uniforms can also be made to measure in as little as 48 hours. 


Officers’ 
shortest notice. 


Uniforms for all the Women’s Services to measure at 
Also all accessories. . 


Post orders despatched without delay. 


MOSS BROS... 





COVENT GARDEN 


_ Corner of King St. & Bedford St., W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 4477 (12 lines) 


= 3 UbPer Union St , Aldershot ; 76 Park St., Bristol 1 ; ind Ann's Sq., Manchester 2 ; 39 Fae eed, Portsmouth. 


Boscombe, Camberley, Hove, I 
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How Society men and women 
guard against the social and busi- 
ness handicap of Grey Hait is 
revealed in a dainty little Boudoir 
Book just published. 

It discloses the secret by which 
you can grow abundant and silken 
hair, and—most important of all— 
preserve it from the greying and 
disfiguring touch of time. 

Remarkable results follow this 
method. 

Right from the first your hair 
becomes less and less grey. 

No matter how long the greyness 
has existed, thelostcolouris restored. 
THE FOLLY OF DYES 

Dyes and artificial hair paints 
are, of course, strictly tabooed by 
men and women of refinement. 
This is not only good taste, but good 
sense as well. Dyed hair is always 
conspicuous. It literally shouts 
the embarrassing information that 





‘$0 EASILY DIGESTED 


is “ Bermaline ” Bread. ‘Restores energy too. In- 
variably remedies digestive troubles, and is very 
nourishing. Ask your Baker, or write to ‘“ Bermaline, 

Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1. 


——WHY REMAIN GREY ?— 





its colour came out of a bottle. - 
Further, dye ruins the hair’s 
structure and health, rots it away 
and causes it to fall out. 

There is only one satisfactory 
method of curing greyness and hair 
loss of colour. This is to re-create 
naturally, your hair’s real colour 
from root to tip. You will find 
how to do this between the gold 
and ivorine covers of the book 
mentioned. 


BOOK OF HAIR-HEALTH AND 
BEAUTY FREE 


Should you be troubled with white, 
grey, greying, faded or otherwise 
discoloured hair you should write 
today to the Facktative Co. 
(Suite 64), 66, Victoria Street, 
Westminster; S.W.1, for a copy of 
their book describing how to cure 
grey or fading hair without the use 
of dyes or stains. 
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"0 ay pocTORS & FAMOUS SINCE 1885" 
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| SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, WiC). 

















Few 


A. GALE & CO., 





“ My thoughts grow in the, aroma 


{ of that particular tobacco. 

(Earl Baldwin. Dundee, 1925.) 
tobrecos could inspire such praise in a public speech, 
yet all the cool sweetness and pleasure of this slow burn- 
ing tobacco may fill YOUR pipe at a cost of only 1/9 per oz. 
in Britain. Sold only sealed, in packets and tins. 


Presbpterian 





@- Mixture 


“LTD. GLASGOW, C.l 














A NATIONAL SAVING 
PATON SHOE € BOOT LACES 
FOR LASTING WEAR ~ 


FROM YOUR RETAILER- 4d. PER PAIR 
WM PATON LTD. JOHNSTONE SCOTLAND 








Lightweight 

meals take 
weight off 
your,,mind 


cs) 
Visa Weal 


PEEK FREANS CRISPBREAD 


Cartons 1/6 and 10d. Packets 6d. and 2d. 
Made by Peek Frean & Co. Ltd. 





‘uum Makers of Famous Bsus ———— 
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THERE IS NO SAFER PLACE TH 




















SirW.U.BANEY & Cold. 
SALFORD 5. 

















“CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. 
be lent, re-sold, hired out, or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade Treks; at the full retail price of 1s. ; 
of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Tr 


This Periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers ap Siven, 


and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise di 
or affixed to or as a part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter seinen, ° 
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Ihe Art of the Postage Stamp 











RARE 
BRITISH COLONIAL 
STAMPS 


SENT ON APPROVAL ITO 
ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


The leading and cheapest Dealer 
in the World for British Colonial 
Rarities is :— 


T. ALLEN, 


‘Phone: Frinton-on-Sea 555 


Frinton « on « Sea ‘ ® 











Start Stamp CollectingNow 


waamm,.¥¥— CAN HELP you/ 


GEO-V- PICTORIAL SETS 


We specialise in the pcstally used King 
Georg: V. sets. Remember, they are all 
obsolete and rising in price; secure them while 
: our stocks iast. Complete iist on request. 
















1 | KENYA TANGANYIKA }f 





Now is the time to complete betore 
prices rise again. Catalogue of the 
Jubilee stamps and varieties, mint 
ani used, on request 


ANE WRFOUNDLAND 







Complete your set at to-day's 
low prices! Let.us know your 
missing items in JUBILEES or 
CORONATIONS and we will make you 
a special price to complete your set. 


CATALOGUE—Write for our Catalogue and Handbook, * How to Start a 
Stamp Collection,’’ etc. —100 pages, fully illustrated. Offers of all the above 
and numerous other attractive bargains, sets, single stamps, single country 
collections, packets and albums, etc,, in fact, everything for the stamy 
eollector This wonderful book—FREF for 8d. postage 
THE “ PHILATECTOR” ELECTRIC 
WATERMARK DETECTOR 
No more messy benzine. No more spoiled 
stamps. The only instrument of its kind that 
will effectively reveal watermarks without the 
aid of benzine, showing them when all other 
methods have failed, even with stamps on 
cover. Illustrated brochure on request. 
Postage 6d. 17, 6 including battery 
Abroad extra. and spare bulb. 
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He AWALLACE 


COLLECTIONS WANTED 


General or Specialised, old Stamps on Envelopes and early 
British, for immediate cash. Highest Prices Paid. Sendings 
receive prompt attention. Please state price. 


HEALEY & WISE, Ltd. iilpton anid Wall so 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED STAMP FIRM IN THE CITY OF LONDON 























BRITISH COLONIAL STAMPS 
SUPERB SELECTIONS SENT ON APPROVAL AT jird to 

ath OF CATALOGUE PRICES. SPECIAL-OFFER-LISTS FREE !! 
@ BARGAINS — 500 different Br. Coloniais 10/-; 
1,000 40/-; 2,000 155/-; 3,000 €18; 4,000 £45. 

EDMUND EASTICK, 

22, BANKSIDE ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 











STAMPS 


Fine Selection of the Rare Stamps of 
all countries sent on approval, at 9d. 
in the 1/- discount off catalogue prices 


G. G. Waitt, “The Outspan,” Whitstable, Kent 


By Charles F. Ingram. 


| A SECTION of the philatelic hobby that has always 

held a peculiar fascination for the collector is the 

stamp error. Most stamp-issuing countries have provided 

them in some form or another, either in design, colour, 

| overprint, watermark, or perforation, some of which may 

| be fairly common, whilst others are of considerable rarity, 

only one or two copies 
being known. 

Errors of colour are 
of particular interest, and 
more often in the rarity 
class. A notable instance 
occurred in 1861, when the 
so-called ‘* Woodblock ” 
issues of the Cape of Good 





DESCARTES ‘{OMMEMORATIVE, 


locally printed issue a cliché 
WITH INSCRIPTION ERROR. 


for the 4d. stamps was 
mounted by mistake on the 1d. plate, so that we find the 1d. 
value printed in the colour of the 4d. stamp, and vice versa. 

Other rare colour errors are to be found in the early 
issues of Spain and Uruguay, and in the 1863 issues of 
A recent example is to be found in the stamps 
of our own country, during the Silver Jubilee issue of 1935. 
Three sheets (120 stamps each) of the 24d. value were issued 
in a distinct shade of Prussian blue, instead of the normal 
ultramarine blue. Their value to-day is around £25 each, 
and they are bound to maintain a steady rise. 

Although these are definite colour errors, many such 
stamps have been faked or changed by artificial means, 
and great care should be taken to distinguish between 
genuine errors and what are termed “ colour changlings.” 
The reds and yellows, if exposed to sunlight, fade more 
quickly than greens or blues, and in 
some cases it is very easy to change a 
stamp’s colour to any desired shade. 

A curious error is seen on the 1898 
pictorial 24d. of New Zealand. The 
design represents a view of Lake 
Wakatipu, but the inscription reads 
“Lake Wakitipu.”” This error was 
eagerly sought after by Australian 
philatelists at the time, but the stamp 
is comparatively common to-day. 

One of the few instances where an 
error has proved commoner than the 
normal variety is provided by Egypt, 
on the 5 paras of 1874. This stamp was printed with the 
inscription of value on the wrong side, showing the corner 
numerals inverted. So many of these errors were issued 
before any alteration was made that the stamp is now 
common; in comparison to others of a similar type. 

Curious errors of design, though not rare, are to be found 
on the stamps of St. Kitts-Nevis, and Newfoundland. The 
former depicts Columbus peering through a telescope of the 
kind that was unknown in his day, and the latter features 
a seal with fore-paws in place of flippers. 

Inverted centres are responsible for several of the rarer 
errors, the most famous being the 4d. “ inverted swan” 
of Western Australia. Only ten copies are known, in varying 
condition, the best of which would realise over £1,000 on 
the market to-day. Several of the United States stamps 
bear inverted centres of great rarity, 
notably the 6-cent air stamp of 1918, 
now quoted at £850. A sheet of these 
errors was bought at face value by an 
alert collector. 

Another interesting error of descrip- 
tion appears on a_ recent French 
commemorative issued for the tercen- 
tenary of Descartes’ famous ‘* Discours 
de la Méthode.” The first printing mis 
quotes the title as ‘ Discours sur la 
WILHELMINA ON A Méthode,” and was responsible for a wide 

Stamp IssuED demand for this stamp at the time. 
fag honrmteoncd The correct rendering appeared in a 
later printing, but in this case there 

is little difference, if any, in their market value. 

These are but a few of the many stamp errors philately 
has to offer, some rare, others common, but all of fascinating 
interest. 

To commemorate 


| FRA‘ CR: Hope appeared. In a 


Ecyrt: First 
Cuarity Issue. 





HOLLAND : QUEEN 


Australia’s part in the war, the 
Commonwealth authorities have issued a new set of stamps 
in four values, which are likely to be in wide demand. The 
design, which is the same for each stamp, features the three 
arms of the fighting forces, and the Nursing Service. The 
issue will remain on sale until about the end of October next 

Egypt's first charity stamp recently appeared, in an 
attractive design, in photogravure, featuring the infant 
Princess Ferial This is a stamp well worth buying at 
to-day’s price 

Another commendable portrait issue is the Queen 
Wilhelmina set for Holland, issued 
just prior to the enemy invasion. 
A really fine portrait series that 
should not be overlooked. 

Portugal commemorates the era 
of Portuguese discoveries with 
two new stamps featuring the 
allegorical monument at the Lis 
bon Exhibition, to be  tollowed 
by a special stamp centenary yeat 
issue bearing a portrait of Si 
Rowland Hill 

The new Pitcairn Island stamps 
will probably appear on October 15 
next, when, 
Crown Agents, the new postal 
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Tue Era or Discovery 


service will be inaugurated. 
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STAMPS 


AND THE WAR! 


In spite of the war, the buying 
and selling of stamps goes on. 
The largest buyers today are 
in the United States. 


If you contemplate selling your 
collection, let Harmer’s of Bond 
Street, the World’s leading 
stamp auctioneers, who have 
been selling stamps in London 
for over 50 years, lay before 
you a plan to enable you to 
sell to your best advantage 
while simultaneously helping 
the Empire's war effort. 


Write for leaflet Best of Two Worlds,” 


giving full details. It is free to all 
interested collectors. 


H.R. HARMER 


THE WORLD'S LEADING STAMP AUCTIONEER 


Established over 5C years 


131-137 New Bond St., London, W.1 


Telephone: MAY/fatr 0218 (3 lines) 


“ Phistamsel, Wesdo, London.’ 


Telegrams: 























BRING OUT YOUR 


STAMP ALBUM! 


GET READY TO ENJOY THIS PLEASANT 

RECREATION DURING THE COMING 

WINTER EVENINGS, TO BE UP TO-DATE 
YOU MUST HAVE THE 


1941 EDITION 
STANDARD 
CATALOGUE 
POSTAGE STAMPS 
OF THE WORLD 
PUBLISHED 
SEPT. 2nd 
Gs. Gd. *O"77,°""" 


U.S.A. & CANADA $1.50 POST FREE 
Nearly 1000 pages More than 7800 Illustrations 





Includes every issue of the World's Postage Stamps 
since 1840 clearly and accurately listed and revised 
accorcing to the latest avcilable information. 

To make sure of a copy you must order NOW as 
the edition is limited owing to paper restiiction. 


PRICE LIST OF SETS AND PACKETS 


Copies of this comprehensive 192-page price Ist 

are still available. Thousands of interesting packets 

from all over the World, ‘ncluding countries in 

the news, many of which cannot be replaced 
Send 3d. for postage 


WHITFIELD KING & CO. 
Eablshed 1869 IPSWICH, SUFFOLK 
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Service Shirts 


A tradition handed 

on from the last 
War—‘Viyella’ Service 
Shirts. Perfectly cut, 
they keep their correct 


in KHAKI, WHITE 
style even when veteran; and AIR FORCE BLUE 
comfortably warm without 


thickness or weight; approved service colours; non-shrink, non-fade, 
none better! Service Shirts, 15/-; with 2 collars, 18/6. 


HOLLINS & CO, 





WILLIAM LTD., VIVELLA HOUSE, NOTTINGHAM. 








COOKERS 


the eye, the palate, the pocket. 


please 











4 A” THR ESSE COOKER CO. (Proprietors : Smith & Wellstood Ltd., 
Est. 1854), BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND, 63 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1, and branches at Liverpool, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
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OVERSEAS SHIPPING 


When you call at 
HALIFAX, Nova Scotia 
OHN, New Brunswick 
MONTREAL, Quebec or 
VANCOUVER, British Columbia 
British Consols « 
‘*<EXPORT’’ (Aquafuge Paper) 


Virginia pgorelias at competitive prices 
. “In Bond”’ for passenger-and crew use. 


MACDONALD’S Tobaccos and Cigarettes 


SINCE 1858 
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OF FOOD 

















Do without that second 
helping, that extra snack, 
unless you really need 
them. Turn today’s scraps 
into tomorrow’s soups and 
savouries. Our waste is 
Hitler’s weapon. 

Save food! Save money! 
Save cargo space for 
munitions ! 


ON THE KITC 


BLACKBERRY JAM 
Allow 1 lb. sugar to each Ib. fruit. 
The blackberries must not be over- 
ripe. Put the fruit in a pan, and 
after sprinkling the sugar over it, 
let it stand for 3 or 4 hours. Place 
the pan over a low fire and stir with 
a wooden spoon until the sugar is 
quite dissolved and the mixture 
comes to the boil. Boil rapidly for 
I1§ minutes stirring all the time. 
Then begin to test 
by cooling a little 
jam on a plate. If 
the surface sets 
and wrinkles when 
you push it with 
your finger, the 
jam is at setting-point. Take the pan 
from the fire. Cool a little. Remove 
the scum if it is very thick and pour 
the jam into clean, dry, warm jars. 
Cover immediately. Jf the jam is 
for immediate use, only } 1b. sugar 
ts necessary for each lb. fruit. 







































































Remember to turn on the wireless 
at 8.15 every morning. You'll 
hear many useful household hints. 


HEN FRONT 
A Grand Use for Stale Bread 


Cut the stale ends of your loaves into 
neat pieces and bake them in the 
oven whenever you happen to have 
it on. They make crisp, delicious 
rusks, excellent for the children’s 
teeth. 


Grated Carrot Sandwich 
Carrots are an exceptionally health- 
giving food and are rich in natural 
sugar. A grated carrot sandwich, 
preferably made with wholemeal 
bread, is a fine sustainer for an 
energetic child. 


HEALTH HINT. Steam your 
vegetables rather than boil them. 
Steaming conserves their goodness. 
If you have to boil them, use very 
little water and save that water for 
gravy or soup. Never over- cook 
them. It wastes fuel and destroys 
much of their nourishing content. 
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